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}HIS paper is not made up by printing 
a number of articles of sufficient 
length to fill up its space. (1) It de- 
votes three pages to material bearing 
on the Principles of Education, (2) It 
devotes three or four pages to an 
exposition of the Practice of Education. This is the 
substance of the paper, and it would be about complete 
if nothing more was added—that is, for the inquiring, 
thinking, philosophic teacher. It carefully scans the 
horizon and notes important matters in the educational 
field, gives leading current events, and reviews of 
books—for all these are desired by the wide-awake 
teacher. Altogether THE JOURNAL is remarkably fitted 
to aid advancement in comprehending and performing 
the work of education. 
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A mother visited the school and inquired how her son 
got along. The teacher said that he was no trouble, 
that John was a good boy and minded him in every 
way. The mother said he was a very troublesome boy 
at home. It is by no means unusual that a boy who is 
cross, disobedient, or deceitful at home is none of these 
in school. It is worth inquiring why it is so, The 
answer is that his parents having but one child or so, 
do not judge comparatively, or largely, but narrowly. At 
school the teacher treats the child as a child might ex- 
pect to be treated. There is another secret, however: 
To penetrate into a child’s heart and know what it needs 
and how to meet that need. That was the study of 
Pestalozzi. 

ae) 

So much of the success of the teacher depends on his 
attention to many small things, that he must learn to 
consider minutiz. And if he does regard minutiz, and 
nothing but minutiz, he is completely ruined as a 
teacher. In a certain normal school the professor of 
English literature would detain his class after the signal 
bell was rung to terminate the lesson. It would ring 
the second time and still he would go on explaining ; he 
gave no heed to the fact that the time allotted to him 
had expired, and that he was wronging the pupil and the 
next teacher. 

Now success in carrying forward a school depends 
very much on the exactness with which the program is 
filled out. The good a man can do, after the bell has 
struck, to end his recitation is very small. He is then 
an object lesson to his pupils who are asking themselves, 
“Will the teacher obey the signal as he expects us to 
obey it?” But this example only exhibits one place 
when there should be exactness: 


In a school lately visited, no sooner had the bell struck 
the last of the ten times that indicated school was in 
session when all the school rose, teachers and all, and 
the morning song was begun. It was a refreshing spec- 
tacle. Contrast with this what is usually seen—raps on 
the desk, calls to order, naming of the page, waiting for 
all to be still, etc., etc.—with which opening exercises 
are usually begrimed. 

a) 

At a meeting of teachers in Indiana the question of 
marking the pupils came up. One speaker said: “ Did 
Agassiz teach to get a salary merely? Can we impart 
the spirit of Agassiz by paying a boy if he recites glibly ? 
We must get a child to study and learn in order to find 
out.” These and other eloquent remarks fairly startled 
the hearers, One said: “I have marked because it 
was a custom; I never looked into the matter psycho- 
logically, but I believe it must be bad at the end. It 
helps at the beginning, but by and by it loses its 
power.” It was concluded that marking was good 
merely to aid the teacher’s memory ; but that it was bad 
to show A a figure to as his measure, and B a figure 5 
as his measure. 

> 

Teachers cannot over-appreciate their free Saturdays 
and the two long months of holiday they enjoy in the 
summer, It is none too long, we agree, but how many 
there are,—brainworkers, too—who have to content 
themselves with a very short vacation, after working six 
days a week all the year. It is true that there are few 
kinds of work as wearing as teaching aud that few teach- 
ers could bear the strain of a longer teaching year, 
Fortunately, there is no need that they should do so. 
We trust the time will come when two hours a day for 
five days a week during nine toten months a year will be 
considered enough time for one person to spend in 
actual class teaching. Then the teacher will be able to 
fully prepare her work without impairing her strength, 
Meantime, teachers very generally need to grow up to 
an adequate notion of what it 7s to prepare a lesson so 
that it may be given once for all and become a “known” 
for future “unknowns” to be linked with. Progress 
moves along on parallel lines, a little on this and a little 
on that. Keep your line moving, teachers. Keep on 
improving your work, and your conditions will im- 
prove. Devote a part of the precious summer vacation 
to the collection of material for “nature lessons.” 
What more healthful recreation can you devise? The 
average summer school lasts three weeks. You could 
spare that, enjoying change of air and scene all the 
time, and still have a long resting space to “ forget 
school” and thoroughly enjoy your novel and your ham- 
mock or your gay mountain parties. Ambition will be 
served and your love tor yourework increased by the 
summer school. But, above all things, realize that it is 
a very great, if a well earned, privilege to have all this 
care-free time. 





New Books. 


In the field of oratory, the name that outshines that of any other 
American is that of Daniel Webster. The simple grandeur of 
his style, and the fervent patriotism breathed forth in most of his 
efforts, renders them particularly appropriate for school reading. 
Teachers will therefore be pleased with the volume that has lately 
appeared, entitled Se/ect Speeches of Daniel Webster, 1817-1845, 
with preface, introduction, and notes, by A. J. George, A.M.., in- 
structor in English literature in the Newton, Mass., high school. 
In this collection are those speeches that were considered best to 
show the qualities of Webster's oratory, viz., defence of the Ken- 
niston’s, the Dartmouth cellege case, first settlement of New 
England, the Bunker Hill monument, the reply to Hayne, the 
murder of Captain John White, the constitution not a compact 
between sovereign states, speech at Saratoga, and the eulogy 
on Justice Story. The notes give much information concerning 
the circumstances that called forth the speeches, and describe 
scenes during their delivery, forcibly impressing one with the 
greatness of Webster's genius. (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 
$1.50.) 


To the series on The Great Educators has lately been added 
a volume on Fre@del and Self- Activity, by H. Courthope Bowen, 
M. A., lately university lecturer at Cambridge, on the theory of 
education. Froebel was a great educator, but others have set 
forth his ideas more clearly and concisely than he has done him- 
self, and the author of the present volume is one of these to help 
clear up what this great educator left dark. Mr. Bowen has been 
an earnest student of Frcoebel’s principles for many years, having 
had them forcibly called to his attention at first by the extra bright- 
ness and teachableness of little boys who had been partly trained 
on Freebel's plan. Although the plan chosen for expounding the 
subject in this volume involves some repetition, the author has 
found that it was the one best suited to students. A brief life of 
Frcebel is followed by a consideration of the “‘ Education of Man,” 
and then comes a consideration of the “ Mutter und Kose-lieder.” 
The appendixes give a list of Froebel’s writings and also a list of 
books on Frcebel likely to be of use to the student. No student 
of education ought to be without the volumes of the Great Edu- 
cators series, and this one especially. (Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York. $1.00.) 





In the Pitt Press Mathematical series is issued a text-book for 
beginners on Mechanics and Hydrostatics, by S. L. Louey, M. 
A., late fellow of Sidney Sussex college, Cambridge. It is 
strictly of an elementary character, and is intended for the use of 
students whose knowledge of geometry and algebra is not pre- 
sumed to extend beyond the first two books of Euclid and the 
solution of simple quadratic equations. In the appendix will be 
found the very few propositions in elementary trigonometry that 
are used in the text. The book will give a good foundation for 
a more thorough study of the subjects. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York.) 


If there is one city in the world that, above all others, engages 
the interest of Christians that city is Jerusalem. They will there- 
fore be pleased to learn that Bishop John H. Vincent has written 

.a little volume describing the scenes in and about that city, and 
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particularly those places that are rendered memorable by the last 
scenes in the life of Christ. Concerning most of them there is 
considerable speculation. Bishop Vincent, however, states the 
facts as they appear in the light of modern research. The title 
of the book is /” Search of His Grave. It is finely illustrated 
and illuminated, and its appearance is very timely just before the 
Easter season. (Flond & Vincent, Meadville, Pa.) 


There have been many volumes published about Columbus 
within the past year or two, but none handsomer or more inter- 
esting than that which bears the title of Christopher Columbus 
and His Monument, Columbia, compiled by J. M. Dickey. It is 
a volume of 396 pages, and contains a concordance of choice 
tributes to the great discoverer, his grand discovery, and his great- 
ness of mind and purpose. So voluminous have been the writ- 
ings in regard to Columbus that it would be a hopeless task even 
to mention all of them. The compiler has therefore had to con- 
tent himself with extracts, most of them quite brief, and the re- 
sult shows what a rich field he has worked. Among the authors 
from which extracts have been made are John Adams, Agassiz, 
Audubon, Sir Edwin Arnold, Beecher, John Bright, Mrs. Brown- 
ing, Bryant, Curtis, Emerson, Gladstone, Benjamin Harrison, 
Patrick Henry, Holmes, Longfellow, Swinburne, Talmage, Taylor, 
Webster, and Whittier. There is also interspersed a great 
amount of information in regard to the discovery that has ap- 
peared in recent periodicals. After the interest in the Columbus 
anniversary has partially died away, and the references to the Gen- 
oese in periodicals are rarer, this volume will be prized even more 
than now. The book contains many rare and beautiful illustra- 
tions, embracing statues, scenes, and inscriptions, and the typo- 
graphy is first class. The exterior is equally handsome. It kas 
gilt top, rough edges, beveled covers of a delicate tint with artistic 
lettering and apicture of Columbus ina reverent attitude. (Rand, 
McNally & Co., Chicago and New York.) 


From Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass., who supply 
so much useful school-room material, come some handsome series 
of Sewing Cards. Set A of the Bible cards comprises a map of 
the world, the tabernacle, altar of incense, altar of burnt offerings, 
table of shew bread, golden candlestick, high priest, woman at 
the well, shepherd, camel, temple, and Palestine. Set B, tablets 
of the law, trumpets, horn, harp, flute, cymbals, lamp, book, 
house, olive tree, cedar of Lebanon, and palm tree. The Colum- 
bian set contains the Santa Maria, route of Columbus, first sight 
of land, landing of Columbus, Columbus in chains, North Amer- 
ican Indian, wigwam or tepee, bow, arrows, and tomahawk, cab- 
inet and wampum, Puritan, Liberty bell, and United States flag. 
Each set is enclosed in an envelope, with directions for using. 


The lovers of the game of whist will find much information and 
amusement in book in the Knickerbocker Nuggets series devoted 
to this subject, entitled WAzst — : Being Certain Whis- 
tographs, Historical, Critical, and Humorous, selected and ar- 
ranged by William G. McGuckin. This gives the history of the 

ame, rules and special points, anecdotes, and what must not be 
Cespannee extracts from the inimitable author of Bumblepuppy. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York and London.) 


A volume by Brother Azarias, of the Brothers of the Christian 
Schools, bearing the suggestive title of Phases of Thought and 
Critzcism, has lately appeared Part of the matter contained 
therein has been published in pamphlets, and in the American 
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Catholic Quarterly Review; part was read before young men 
pursuing their studies ; part before the Concord School of Phil- 
osophy, and part before the International Congress of Education 
held in New Orleans in 1885. The whole has been revised so as 
to make apparent the unity of design and continuity of thought 
running through the whole book. In the first seven chapters the 
author considers the fourfold activity of the soul, thinking, Emer- 
son and Newman as types, the principle of thought, literary and 
scientific habits of thought, the ideal in thought, and culture of 
the spiritual sense, and this leads up to the interpretation of three 
of the world’s masterpieces—“ The Imitation,” by Thomas a 
Kempis; “ The Divina Commedia,” by Dante, and “In Memo- 
riam,”” by Tennyson. Although treating of “things not seen,” 
the parts of the book follow each other so logically and the style 
is so lucid that one has little difficulty in grasping the meaning. 
His analysis of the three great works above mentioned is 
thorough, and by comparing them with each other he throws a 
flood of light on their spiritual significance. One cannot read 
this volume without being not only mentally invigorated but 
spiritually strengthened. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and 
New York.) 


In the Fiction, Fact, and Fancy series, which includes some 
entertaining works by recent writers, has lately appeared Essays 
in Miniature by Agnes Repplier. These are brief, written in a 
charming style, and cover a great variety of subjects, mostly con- 
nected with books and literature. “Our Friends, the Books” 
will appeal to those who have grown to love their old acquaint- 
ances of the library on account of the help and encouragement 
they have brought them. In “ The Trials of a Publisher,” the 
author shows that all the woes of life do not belong to the 
author’s fraternity. “‘The Oppression of Notes” is a protest 
against the excessive and often useless annotation of volumes, 
especially for children. ‘‘ Three Famous Old Maids ” discusses, 
in a most fascinating way, three celebrated literary women—Miss 
Austen, Miss Edgeworth, and Miss Mitford. There are others 
on equally attractive subjects, as, for instance, “ Children of 
Fiction,” “Old World Pets,” etc. These essays will all be ad- 
mired for their skilful handling of the topics, their delicacy of 
touch, and the wide knowledge they display of literary subjects. 
(Chas, L. Webster & Co., New York. 75 cents.) 


One of the best stories in prose of Alfred de Musset, Prerre 
¢t Camille, edited with English notes by O. B. Super, Ph. D., 
has been published in Heath’s Modern Language series. It will 
make a very pleasing introduction to this bmiliant writer. (D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston.) 
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The title Familiar Talks on English Literature of Abby 
Sage Richardson's volume gives a hint as to its contents, It is 
not a cyclopedia of literature, and it is written in such a simple 
style that young people can read it with pleasure and acquire a 
taste for further explorations in this great realm, That the work 
has been popular is shown by the fact that it has passed rapidly 
through seven editions. Not coatent, however, with the popu- 
larity which this success denoted, the author has recently sub- 
jected the entire work to a careful re-examination passing under 
review every sentence of every chapter, and scrutinizing every 
statement and every opinion in the light of later study and criti- 
cism, The result is here presented in the eighth revised edition, 
from entirely new plates, the old plates having been destroyed. 
That many names have been omitted, or passed over with brief 
notice, is to be expected in so small a book, but the great in- 
fluences that have shaped our literature are clearly brought out, 
and by extracts and descriptions the character of the chief works 
of the principal writers of poetry, essays, and fiction is shown. 
The one who peruses this book will certainly take up with more 
zest the reading of the authors who have glorified our literature. 
(A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.50.) 


A book that possesses great value, that will interest the gen- 
eral reader as well as the educational expert, is that by Dr. W. 
H. Venable, entitled Let Him First Bea Man. The author is 
not only familiar with the best methods of teaching; not only 
familiar with the indispensable facts and exercises which consti- 
tute the best training ; not only master of the classic and modern 
literatures ; he is also a man of vivid intellect, natural force, and 
large experience ; and he possesses the unfalling humor which 
gives ease and pleasure to mental efforts; and he is primarily a 
poet. Along with his own fresh, forcible, and inspiring sentences 
he inweaves the great sayings of the great men of past ages. 
Incidentally, the author treats of “‘ What a Man Is,’ his physical 
system, his mental possibilities, and the modes of realizing them. 
The treatment, however, is never dogmatic, but suggestive and 
stimulating. He treats also of great instructors and their ideas 
and methods: of Confucius, Plato, Aristotle, Quintilian, Goethe, 
and Arnold. He is familiar with the best, and quotes from their 
works and experience. Moreover there are specimens of verse 
scattered through the pages that would do honor to almost any 
living poet. Those who are engaged in teaching will find the 
book an invaluable aid and solace. (Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
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Literature for Schools and Colleges 





AMERICAN POEMS. 


Selected from the Works of Longfellow, Whittier, Bryant, Holmes, Lowell, and Emerson. Edited by 
With Biographical Sketches and Notes. Revised Edition. 


Horace E. Scupper. 
plates. 12mo. $1.00, net. 


AMERICAN PROSE. 


Complete selections from the Writings of Hawthorne, Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, 
With Introduction and Notes. Revised 


horeau, and Emerson. Fdited by Horace E. Scupper. 
and Enlarged Edition. Printed from new plates. 12mo, $1.00, net. 


STUDENTS’ SERIES OF STANDARD POETRY. 


Edited by W. J. Rotre, Litt.D. A 
carefully Revised Text ; Copious Explanatory and Critical Notes ; Numerous Illustrations. 


Scott’s Lay of the Last Min- 


For Schools and Colleges. (Uniform with Rolfe’s Shakespeare ) 


Scott’s Lady of the Lake. J 
Scott’s Marmion. strel. 
Tennyson's Princess. 8. Tennyson’s 


Select Poems of Tennyson. 
Young People’s Tennyson. 9. 
Byron’s Childe Harold. 





OUP wd 


Race. 


All these are equally suited to the use of the student and of the general reader. They should have a 
place in every library, public or private. Each volume 75 cents; to teachers, for examination, 47 cents. 


PRIMER OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


By Cuarves F. Ricnarpson, Professor of English Literature at Dartmouth College. 
edition, with full Index and Portraits of twelve of the most prominent authors. 18mo, 30 cents, net. 


and Other Poems, etc. 
William Morris’s Atalanta’s 





Descriptive circulars of all the books mentioned above will be sent to any address 
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HouGHTon, Mire.in & Company, Pitta 
New Yo 
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By H. B. Brown, G. D. Lind and others. Eleventh 
year. Undiminisheb popularity. Best ideas and 
best methods of best teachers. 
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and thousands of teachers indorse it. The greatest 
work for teachers ever published. Nothing so good 
IN PREPARING FOR EXAMINATION, or for daily use in 
school-room. 


NEW EDITION REVISED TO DATE. 
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Printed from new 


T. S. DENISON, Publisher, 


163 (F) Randolph Street, Chicag. 


Going to the Columbian World's Fair? 


Purchase a $5 coupon, and secure good ac- 
commodations in one of the houses or hotels 
under the supervision of the Columbian 
Tourist Co. A postal directed to Frep. A. 
MAkTIN. Box 2183, New York, is all that is 
necessary. Do not delay. 


SHORTHAND. 

B. C. Greeorr, ~< Public Schools, Trenton, N. J., 
writes: “ Your have been on our list for two 
years, and are now beginning on their third. The 
success achieved in our Evening Shorthand Class is 


Enoch Arden 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 





TeacHers’ Co-Operative Association 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without rositions. 





Get places for Teachers. Charge no Advance Registration 


KERR & HUYSSO0 ee, but Depend on Results. 


3161 Positions filled. Salaries aggregate $2,053,600. 
Send stamp for circulars. UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, (Union Teacher’s Agency and American 
School Bureau, Consolidated). 2 West 14th Street, New York. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT 0. FISK & CO., Proprietors, 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 10-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL. FREE. 


my P1., Boston, Mass.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; 37: Main St., 
artford, Ct.; 120% So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal.; 132% First St., Portland, Ore. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking jitions and 
those wishing a c ge at an 
increased salary should 








a RUGGL & Co., 
lace Hotel B’ld’g.) pay Oo 237 Vine Street. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY, 
BOSTON and CHICAGO. 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices, Send For Agency Manual. 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
TITE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


as secured the quer of Mathen during vite week:— 1 Vi Sides: tt of City High School at 
1600; Teacher athematics & her English at Intermediate Teacher in 

d ont at 1 Primary Teach erin Graded School at 400; 1 Zgacher of Country 
retrict wen ool at rik Now a the _ to FREN r;send stamp for Application F ‘orm, 


NCH, Manger, State 8t., Albany, N. Y. 














$200,000 secured for Teachers in 1892. 


Over 300 teachers located in the same year. For particulars see the new catalogue of The School and 
Col'ege Bureau, now the best medium for the teacher who wants a petter eee sh: a larger 
salary, or a more favorabie location. Catalogue free. C. J Manager. 

— Wabash Ave., Chicago 





The Pennsylvania Educational Bureau Needs 500 Good Teachers. 


"92 was our busiest and most successful year. Scarcely one-fifth of our last year’s membership is now 
left all vacancies are already coming in. Are you worth more salary? Send for Circulars 


L. B. LANOIS, Manager, 205 





N. 7th St., (H)* Allentown, Pa. 


Teachers are al in demand by the 
PROGRESSIVE xew York Educationa Do 


New York Educational Bureau. 
you know where a teacher is wanted? Do you need a better position and 
can you fill one? If so, write full particulars to H. S. KeLLocc, Manager, 
61 East oth Street, N. Y., or better if in New York City call personally. 


THE WORLD’S FAIR AND SCHOOL. 


The National Summer School at Chicago in ’93. 














A large number of good sized, well furnished rooms, reserved for teachers, only one and a half miles 
west of the Fair Grounds, in the quiet suburban section known as Englewood. This is the most con- 
venient, the most comfortable, and the cheapest plan yet arranged for teachers. 

No extra fee required {rom members of the school for securing room. 


PROFESSORS AND MANACERS TO 200 TEACHERS ALREADY ENROLLED. 


Send for particulars, club agency, and terms to 


CHARLES F. KING, Manager, Boston Highlands, Mass. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD *« * * 
x» *  *» SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


Tue Larcest anv THe Besr. Tue O.cvest ano THe Broavesr. 


SIXTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION. Beginning July 10, 1893. 
School of Methods: ™: Weeks. Twesty- Academic Departments : 
EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY: Tee, Weeks, Br... 


Attendance for 1892 was over 600, from forty-four states and territories, making this by far the 
largest Summer School in the United States. 


SEND FOR LARGE CIRCULAR giving full information in regard to the outlines of work in all 
departments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combin ition rates, board, etc. 


WM. A. MOWRY, Pres., Salem, Mass. 








« Five Weeks. Twenty- 
two Instructors. 


A. W. EDSON, M’g’r School of Methods, Worcester, Mass. | mens 





Eastern Teachers 


WANTE for all departments 
“cages.” IN THE Srogresstve 


NORTHWES Address, 


R. B. Hazard, 
Boston Block, Minneapolis, Minn, 





chermerhorn’s * Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U, S. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAst 14TH Street, N. Y. 





For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn St.. 
Chicago. Orvitte BrewergManager. 


AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 

ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 

mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, NEW YORK 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice: 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
tso Fifth Avenue, cor, 2oth St., New Vorx City 


NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAL» TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents of the State who in- 
tend to teach In the Public Schools of the State. 











&@” Diplomas of these schools are licenses for life to- 
teach in the Schools of the State. 


The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
n February. 


APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter one 
of these schools should apply to his School Commis 
sioner or City Superintendent who will forward 
recommendation for appointment to the State — 
intendent, and it will be sent by him to the schoo 
which the appointment is made. 


ADMISSION. —A person 4 pe at least 16 yeare 
of age good moral c —_ ap examina 
tion at tl the: school entered in ‘Arithm, ic and Grammar, 
pa that these yy can be completes 5 in 6 
rm of weeks, also in Writ 
ee ad Spelling, but 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, Acsd- 





phy, 


emy, or Academic departmen —_ 
State Certificate, - a ist or 2nd ale ts missioner’ 3 
Certificate obtained in the uniforra examination, will 


be accepted in lieu of Entrance Examination. 


EX PENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition 4 
the use of text-books, and fare one way is refunded to 
each student spending an entire term of W weeks 


For particulars concerning the several schoois se! @ 
for circulars to the Principals as follows 


Brockport, ........ Cuas. D. McLean, LL.B 
Buffalo.......... ..» JAMES M. Cassery, Pa.D.. 
Cortland ........... Francis J. CHENEY, Pa.D 
Fredonia ........... F. B. PatmMer, Pa.D. 
Geneseo, ............ Jno. M. MILNE, A.M. 
New Palts.......... Frank 8S. Capen, Pa.D. 
Oneonta......... ..- JAMES M. MILNE, Pa.D. 
Oswego..... ....005- E, A. SHELDON, Ps.D. 
Plattsburg. ........ E. N. JONEs. 
Potsdam............ THos. B. STOWELL, Pa.D 
training classes, 
mo graduating =e teachers’ Dg —_ 
of proficiency from the - the =e 
te dellowing auiejes Ne ee waite tor tho neraeh 
} it Grammar, Descri and Poli 
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The Publishers’ Desk. |The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


“Robinson Crusoe”’ is as well mene as | 
any real character in history. “The 1{851— SPRINGFIELD. MASS. nee 
Teachers’ and Students’ Library pub- | 
lished by T. S. Denison of Chicago, seems | JANUARY 1, 1893. 
to have attained a reputation equalled by | Assets, $13,433,668.21. Liabiliies, $ 2,342,809.38. Surplus, $1,090,858.83. 
no other book for teachers. It contains a| 








If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, in the blank form below and 
pate Rd of information in| | send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an ** estimate ” 
to $2.50. but a statement showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 


appear in a Policy issued at your age, 
Dole’s American Citizen is one of the| 


best supplementary Readers on civics and| was bornonthe. day of _ 
morals to be found. Itis suitable for high 

schools or academies. Wright’s Nature| 
Readers give charming and instructive | My addressis it Sk eal ee ie ee 
reading for primary and _ intermediate 

grades- In the same line are Spear’s 

Leaves and Flowers, and Bass’ Nature A be BO We DA Y | S CO M | N G : 
Stories for Young Readers. A very suc- 

cessful language book is Hyde's Practical HERE ARE sous HELPS YOU WILL WANT. 

Lessons in the Use of English, and another 
that is of great value in the school-room, is EXERCISES FOR ARBOR DAY 

Mathew’s Outlines of English Grammar, 

with Selections for Practice. For circulars By ANNIE I. WILLIS. Paper, 64 pages, Price, 25 cents. 


describing these as well as books on music, In addition to the exercises, this little book contains valuable suggestions on what 


drawing, mathematics, etc., send to D. C.| trees to plant and how to plant them ; a list of appropriate selections from popular authors, 
Heath & Co., Boston, New York, and | and suggestions for essays. 


= ee Soe in the year 


My name is 











Chicago. 
. . . 
a a Sweeny NATIVE TREES. A Study for Home and School. 
Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over By L. W. RUSSELL, Providence, R. I. 
SHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECE SUC Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged, Illustrated Price, 30 cents. 
- Net : . = : 

ALLAYS all PAIN; CORES WiND COLIC, and to the _ There is a growing demand for easily understood and practical matter about our 
‘best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by Dru in | native trees. This little work is designed to supply this demand. Works upon general 
ve art of the world. Be k rs. i j j 
Wane Soothing Syrup, Sak ee ask for kina, | DOtany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to come to a 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. friendly acquaintance with the forest and wayside trees which they daily meet. 

a The author has written about trees as he has seen them, in walks ani rambles, in 

One of the greatest Shakespearean critics | 


| town and country. It is wholly unlike anything that has ever before been published on 
of the present generation is Dr. William J. | the subject. 


Rolfe. He has edited what is known as | The Schooi Journal, New York City: ‘* For the general reader the scientific descriptions of 
the Rolfe Edition of Shakespeare, complete | trees in Botanies are too technical and contain too many hard names. The beginner needs somethin 

P P | more simple. Mr. Russell has endeavored to furnish it. tn encouraging pupils to observe and study trees" 
in forty volumes, each volume containing | teachers will unquestionably find this little book of great assistance.” 
one play complete with introduction, history 


of the play, the sources of the plot,and| ga BOTH BOOKS SENT TO ONE ADDRESS FOR 5O CENTS. 
critical comments on the play. It is the| 
only illustrated school edition of Shakes- | Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


peare. All who examine the volumes are 3 Somerset Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
impressed with the conscientious accuracy 


and scholarly completeness with which they Send for illustrated pamphlet and valuable information regarding 
are edited. Instsuctors are invited by Har- 
Grippe, a Catarrhal cold, or a type of acute 
Bronchitis, there is one thing certain, Ayer's 


per & Brothers, New York, to send for IIl- 
Cherry Pectoral is the most reliable and On the Sound. The capital of tee peng of Washington. Fifty dollars buys a lot in East Park 








ustrated Bulletin giving fuller information 
regarding this and others of Dr. Rolfe’s 
annotated works. 


. 
Whether the prevailing epidemic La 








Addition, 85.00 first ment, r month until fully paid. Ina few years these lots 
universally popular remedy for it. It will be in the center of the city. y nell ard growing fast. We can furnish hundreds of testimo- 
loosens the cough, starts the phlegm, and | nials from leading basiness men throughout the country who have made profitable investments 
promotes expectoration. It is prompt to er i Address RUSSELL & RUSSELL, a61em. 
act, sure to cure. Been Ne TOVERMONT. a Ashland Block, CHICAGO, ILC. 


(MAIN OFFICE.) 
| 
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A Visit to the World’s Fair 

At Chicago will be incomplete without | N, *VEs 

“cooling off” somewhere in the lake re- | 

gions of Wisconsin, Northern Michigan, | 

and Minnesota. 

All of the best summer resorts in the| 

ride. from can be reached in a few hours 

tide from Chicago via the Chicago, Mil-| 

Waukee & St Peel Railway and the Mi| USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 

waukee & Northern R. R. CET UP ORDERS 

For a complete list of summer homes 7 

and “ How to Visit the World’s Fair,” REAT WER ENTIRE NEW DEPARTURE 

send two-cent stamp, specifying your de- 

sires, to Geo. H. Heafford, General Passen- | oarsmen” 

ger Agent, Chicago, Ill. 

* THE CREATEST INDUCEMENTS 

IMPORTANT. EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS. 

’ T d rd Ibs. 
When visiting New York City, save Baggage, Ex- Sen tg eek te coe of NS aoa this ed.” B eital —s.. 1, 


ro and Carriage Hire, and stop at the Grand | 


nion Hotel, o te Grand Central Depot. A awaywith $5 orders and upwards. The — extraordinary bargains 


ever offered, rm the next thirt 8. China Tea Sets and Lamps 
with Bigt — » 20 orders to in duce our excellent New Crop 
Modern Conveniences. COMPANY ; = “te Awmoy, Colones, Congou, » Bosliish Breekfest, 
Resta ts lied with the best. Horse cars, apen, lmpe couns yeon, uppowder, Sun Sun Chop ap 
Stages, and elevates calleoad is to all depots. You can | Mixed. Good mixed teas 20c. per Ib. pentquartess in United States 


live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel | for Fine Teas. ‘One pound of our tea will go farther than three 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford | pounds of trash. Thirty years’ nations! reputation for se.ling Pure Good Only. 


yrrer eer THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO, ?.0.Box 289. 31 & 38 Vesey St., N Y. 


600 Handsome y Furnished Rooms at $: and up-| 
wards per day. European plan. Flevators and all | 





e . 
BEECHAM’S PILLS will save doctor's bills. 
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Literary Notes. 


——tThe spring publications of G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons include 7he Empire of the Tsars and the 
Russians, by Anatole Leroy-Beaulieu, translated 
by Z. A. Ragozin ; The Church in the Roman Em- 
pire, by Prof. W. H. Ramsey ; Outlines of Roman 
History, by Prof. Henry F. Pelham ; Venzce, in the 
Story of the Nations series, and Louis Agassiz, by 
Chas. F. Holder. 


A new edition of Our Own Birds has just been | 
issued by J. B. Lippincott Company. The volume 
contains a natural history of the birds of the United 
States, revised and edited by Edward J. Cope, cor- 
responding secretary of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia. 





—wWorthington Co., 747 Broadway, New York, 
announce for publication, as No. 21 in their Rose 
Litrary, The Rag Picker of Paris, by Felix Pyat, 
translated by Benjamin R. Tucker. This novel, 
made out of the successful (1,000 nights) drama of 
the same name, contrasts the lives of the rich and 
poor of Paris. 


——D. Appleton & Co, announce a charming out- 
door book under the title of 7he Naturalist in La 
Plata, by W. H. Hudson, C. M. Z. S., joint author 
of Argentine Ornithology. His entertaining de- 
scriptions are accompanied by many excellent 
illustrations. 


——A new volume of stories by Rudyard Kipling 
will soon be issued by Macmillan & Co. with the 
title Many Intentions. 


——Horatio Bridge’s reminiscences of Hawthorne, 
which appeared last year in Harfer’s will be is- 
sued this month in book form, with new portraits. 


——It is unlikely that reprints of Walton’s Ang- 
Jer will cease so long as men goa-fishing. The 
new one, which comes from Chicago (A. C. 
McClurg & Co.), is a clearly-printed volume, with- 
out illustrations, but of size convenient for a side | 
pocket. It hasa rather extended introduction by 
Edward G. Johnson. 





| 
-—Among the books Dodd, Mead & Co. have in | 
preparation are these: Youth, translated from the | 
French of Charles Wagner ; 7homas Jefferson, by | 
James Schouler, and Peter Stuyvesant, by Bayard | 
Tuckerman, in the Makers of America series ; 4 | 
Singer from the Sea, by Mrs. Barr, and 7he 
Year-Book of Science for 1892, edited by Prof. T. 

G. Bonney. 


—Ginn & Co. have just issued 7he Principles 
of History, the “ Histortk” of the late Johann | 
Gustav Droysen, professor of history in the Uni- | 
versity of Berlin, with a biography of the author, 
translated by E. Benj. Andrews, LL.D. 


—tThe publishers of Mrs."Helen Mather’s One 
Summer in Hawait, the Cassell Publishing Com- 
pany, announce a new edition of that clever book. 


—D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, have just issued 
Schiller’s Der Neffe als Onkel, edited with argu- 
ments, notes, and vocabulary by H. S. Beresford- 
Webb, Wellington college, England. 





| 

—aAmong the latest volumes published by Roberts | 
Brothers are Marriage, one of Miss Ferrier’s clever, | 
satirical, and amusing novels; Convent Life of | 
George Sand, translated by Maria Ellery Mack- | 
aye; Jn the Bundle of Time, by Arlo Bates ; Keep | 
jour Mouth Shut, a popular treatise on mouth- | 

reathing; 7he Man Without a Country, by E. E. | 

Hale. 


an 
| 
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(Tasteless— Effectual. ) 


For Sick- Headache, 
}Impaired Digestion, 
} Liver Disorders and 


*-Femaie Ailments. 


Renowned all over the World. 
Covered with a Tasteless & Soluble Coating. 
Ask for Beecham’s and take no others, } 
MaJe at St. Helens, England. Sold by | 
druggists and dealers. Price 2& cents a 
box. New York Depot, 365 Canal St. | 
7 + 
ERA DAA 
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The Publishers’ Desk. 


Is there any reason why Mothers prefer 
the Ferris ‘Good Sense” corset waist for 
themselves and their children? Please 
examine one of the “Good Sense” waists 
and compare it with any other that is 
offered to you, and you will not need any 
salesman to tell you why it isthe best. Its 
merit is manifest. 

* 

The Isaac Pitman Metropolitan School 
of Shorthand and Typewriting, 95 Fifth 
avenue, corner of 17th street, New York, is 
one we can thoroughly recommend, where 
shorthand and typewriting are taught by 
experienced teachers. The Principal, Mr. 
W. L. Mason has been for many years a 
practical law and convention reporter and 
takes great pains to fit his pupils to occupy 
responsible positions in business houses. 
Different styles of typewriting machines are 
used and the school is open both day and 
evening. An excellent opportunity is 
afforded teachers desiring to learn short- 
hand during the summer at the Metropoli- 
tan school, and in view of the fact that 
shorthand is becoming so popular in 
schools, no doubt this fact will be kept in 
mind by our readers. 

. 

The securing of positions for over three 
hundred teachers in one year is a pretty 
good record, and yet this was what was 
done in 1892 by C. J. Albert, 211 Wabash 
avenue, Chicago. For particulars see the 
new catalogue of the School and College 
Bureau. 

~ 

The school-room loses much of its at- 
tractiveness if it is not fitted up with proper 
appliances, such as blackboards, globes, 
maps, charts, etc. If lacking in any of 
these send to some school supply firm, like 
the United States School Furniture Co., 74 
Fifth avenue, New York, and 307-309 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. 

2 

When a teacher has tried a text-book 
and has found out its merits what he says 
about it has weight ; hence the significance 
of Prof. George T. Eaton’s (Andover) 
testimonial in regard to Bradbury and 
Emery’s Academic Algebra: “No alge- 
bra superior to ‘ Bradbury and Emery’s 
Academic,’ designed to prepare boys for 
our New England colleges, has yet been 
written.” Copies for examination will be 


| sent by Thompson, Brown & Co., 23 Haw- 


ley street, Boston. 


@ 

One pound of good tea will go further 
than three pounds of trash; therefore do 
not put up with the poor stuff that some 
dealers palm off on you, but send to the 
Great American Tea Co. for some of their 
delicious teas. Beautiful presents are given 
away with $5 orders and upwards. Great 
inducements are offered to introduce the 
new grades of this company. 


In the study of literature in American 


| schools speeial attention should be given 


to American authors. Horace E. Scud- 
der, who has done so much to encourage 
the study of literature, has edited poems 
taken from the works of Lowell, Whittier, 
Bryant, Longellow, Holmes, and Emerson. 
He has also edited the prose writings of 
Hawthorne. Irving, Longfellow, Whittier, 
Holmes, Lowell, Thoreau, and Emerson. 
These books for the schools are issued by 


| Houghton, Mifflin & Co., who also publish 


the Students’ Series of Standard Poetry, 
edited by W. J. Rolfe, and the Primer of 
American Literature, by Prof. Charles F. 
Richardson. 
e 
If you do not want gray hairs, use Hall’s 
Vegetable Sicilian Hair Renewer. 


Thousands 


Of dollars I spent trying 
» to find a cure for Sale 
% Bheum, which I had 
y 13 years. Physicians 
Woe mee said they never saw so 
We * severe a case. My legs, 
back and arms were cov- 
ee ered by the humor. I 
j : began to take HOOD’S 
. “Ss ARSAPARILLA, 
Mr.8.G.Derry- .14 the flesh became 
more healthy, the seres soon healed, the 
scales fell off, I was soon able to give up ban- 
dages and crutches, and a happy man I was.” 
8S. G DERRY, 45 Bradford St., Providence, R. I. 


Hooo’s PILLS cure liver ills, constipation, 
biliousness, jaundice, and sick headache. Try them. 














A Natural Food. 


Conditions of 
the system arise 
when ordinary 
foods cease to 
build flesh— 
there is urgent 
need of arrest- 
ing waste—assistance must 
come quickly, from aatural 
food source. 


Scotts Emulsion 


is a condensation of the life 
of all foods—it is cod-liver 
oil reinforced, made easy of 
digestion, and almost as 
palatable as milk. 


Prepared by Scott & Bowne. N. Y. 


iIbOVININ 


Acts like magic in the 





All druggists. 














alcohol and opium hab- 
its, entirely restoring 


the digestive powers. 


LADIES! 


Use Oniy 








on your 
te 


weno] FRENCH } ™ 
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WILHELW'S STUDENTS GALENDAR 


is an Invaluable book for teachers because it 
gives a short compact biography of some great 
man who was born or died eac ¥ of the year. 
rhese can be used as a basis for talks to scholarz 
each morning or Fridays. Price, 30 cts; to teacly 
ers, 24 cts,; by mail, 3 cts. extra. 


BE. L. KELLOGG & CO., New York & Chicago. 
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Flags. 


If there is a School 
House in the United 
States that does not 
own an American Flag, 
let the teacher write 
immediately to 

G. W. Simmons & Co., 
Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Consolidated Fireworks Co. 


OF AMERICA, 


Manufacturers of 
Bunting Flags, Silk Flags, 
Flags of All Nations, 
Cotton Flags, &c., &c. 


No. 9& 11 and No. 12 Park Place, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Send for IlWustrated Catalogue. 


PRINTING OUTFIT15©° 
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Musical, far sounding, and bighly satis- 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c 


WEF Trot, Rr. ‘Ts26°° 


Description and prices on applicatio 


AIDS iustearion 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACH- 
ERS’ INSTITUTES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
ETC. 

The best and cheapest line of stencils in the 

market. 500 entirely new and elegant designs. 


STANDARD 
BLACKBOARD STENCILS. 


One sample map 24x36 1n., and one figure design 
17x22 in.. with conaplete catalogue, directions for 
using, etc., sent postpaid for 10 cent stamp if you 
mention this paper. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


E. ee KELLOCCG & co., 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO 








Subscribers to this paper who are desir- 
ous to increase its circulation, are invited 
to send names of teachers who are not now 
subscribers with a request for sample 
copies to be sent. A postal card will dc. ° 





Magazines. | 
——The Kindergarten News is a handsome little | 
magazine published at Buffalo, N. Y. It is a} 
purely philanthropic enterprise, published and | 
edited by the voluntary unpaid efforts of kinder- | 
garten workers to spread the cause and instruct 
mothers in the uses of kindergarten methods and 
materials in the home. The matter contained in | 
it is Well selected, consisting of news, school-room | 
helps, hints to mothers, etc., and well edited. | 
The February number has a fine portrait of Emma | 
Marwedel. Kindergartners and others interested in | 
the training of children will find it of great assist- 
ance in their work. | 


——Mr. Howells’ charming story, ‘‘ The Coast of 
Bohemia” is one of the most noticeable of the 
many features of the March Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal, Miss Dickens’ reminiscences of her famous 
father are made particularly interesting by some 
touching allusions to his visit to the United States. 


——Perhaps the most notable special article in the 
current number of St, Nicholas is that of Mr. 
Talcott Williams upon ‘ Philadelphia.” This 
paper is one of a series describing the more im- 
portant cities of the United States. Mr. Willams 
gives as a sub-title ‘A City of Homes,” and 
makes this his text for the declaration that Phila- 
delphia is in certain respects the most successful 
of American cities. He claims that as municipali- 
ties exist primarily to give homes to their citizens, 

and as Philadelphia gives homes to the largest 
proportions of the dwellers in the city, therefore it 
is entitled to claim pre-eminence in that for which 
cities are designed. 





——Among the articles in the March Chaufauguan 
are the following: ‘The Iliad in Art;” by 
Eugene Parsons; ‘‘ Exhibits of the Nations,” by 
Richard Lee Fearn ; “The Navy of the United 
States,” by H. W. Raymond; ‘“ Methods of | 
Teaching a Primary Sunday-school Class,” by | 
Mrs. James S. Ostrander, etc. 


—tThe article on the “‘ Journalist” series in Zzp- | 
pincott’s for March is entitled ‘‘The Newspaper | 
Woman's Story,” by Elizabeth G. Jordon. Cap- | 
tain King contributes a story entitled ‘‘ Waring’s | 
Peril.” 


—tThe most important article in the March Century 
is an account of Napoleon’s voyage to Elba as told | 
in the manuscript of Captain Thomas Ussher, the | 
British officer in charge of the ship which carried 
the emperor to his asylum in the Mediterranean. | 
Mrs. Anna Eichberg King contributes a group of 
Dutch stories to Zhe Century, the first one of 
which appears in this number, with illustrations by 
George Wharton Edwards. Mr. H. C. Krehbiel, 
the musical critic of the New York 7rzdune, sup- | 
(— the article on Liszt by Saint-Saens in the 
‘ebruary number with a biographical sketch of | 
} Saint-Saens himself. 
——‘‘ The Poetry of the Search Light” is the title 
of the very interesting article which, with its | 
striking illustrations, opens the March number of | 
Cassell’s Family Magazine. A second paper on 
Parliament tells ‘‘How Members are Reported,” 
and is illustrated by the clever pencil of «Mr. F. C. | 
Gould. 


——Admirers of the recently deceased poet-laureate | 
will find much enjoyment in reading the papers 
appearing in late issues of Littell’s mer | Age, 
under the suggestive title of *‘ Aspects of Tenny- 
son.’ 


——Harper's Weekly, published February 15, is | 
remarkable for the number and beauty of its ‘llus- | 
trations, and the variety and value of its articles. 
Prominent among the former is a front-page pic. | 
ture of Tobogganing at Montmorency Falls- | 
Canada, from a photograph ; a double page illus-, | 
tration of the ‘‘ Yale Promenade,” —_ by W. P. 
Snyder; and a characteristic full- unting | 
scene by A. B. Frost. An illustrat “article on 
‘* Tammany’s Neglected Streets,” will be of spec al | 
interest to New York readers, There are ~~} 
trated articles onthe new monitor Monterey, a 

the whaleback steamer which is to be used for one | } 


| 


transportation of visitors to the World’s fair. 


—An article that will be read with great interest | 
is William Morton Payne's article, ‘‘ Literary 
Chicago,” which opens the New England Magazine 
forFe bruary. Among those mention are Francis 
F. Browne, of the Dia/; Dr. Paul Carus, the | 
editor of the Monzst ; General Alexander C. Mc- 
Clurg; Horatio Nelson Powers; Benjamin F. 
Taylor, from a painting by G. 'P. A. Healey ; | 
Eugene Field; Harriet Monroe; Blanche Fear- 
ing ; George P. Upton ; Dr, J. Ww. Foster ; — a 
A. Barron; Joseph Kirkland ; Dr. William 
Poole, and "George Howland. 


——Mr. Raymond Blathwayt, who has earned the | 
name of being the best ‘‘ interviewer” in England, 
opens the March number of Zhe Quiver with an | 
illustrated interview with Dr. Moon and an account | 
of his work for the blind. 


|beautiful shaded effects; 
|tones of all the favorite Violets 





EveryMother, 
Every Maid, 
Every Child, 


Wishing to be 
Healthful, 
Comfortable, 
Graceful, should wear 








FERRIS’ 
Good 


Sense 
Corset Waist. 


Various shapes—long, 
short, or medium. 








Clamp Buckle at hip for 
ose Supporters, 

Tape-fastened Buttons. 

Cord-edge Button Holes. 


White, Drab or Black. 

Sold by aul large retailers. 

Marshall Field & Co., 
Chi 


ica 
Western Who Be Depot. 


FERRIS BROS. 


Mfrs and Patentees, 
& 341 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 

















DRY GooDpDe, 


Novel Weaves 


SPRING DRESS GOODS. 


All the various weaves in Dress 
Goods to be worn this Sprirg and 
Summer are now ready, large 





| additions having been made from 


foreign imports during the past 
week 

Ten new cases of Scotch Sack- 
ings—Mottled, Clouded and Shot 
\effects, woven of fancy colored 
| threads—odd home spinnings. 

Twelve cases of Best Bengaline, 
rich 


and Greens. 

Clan Plaid Bengalines, barred 
with satin. Snowflake Benga- 
|lines in extra glossy finish. 

Bareges interwoven with silk; 
|\French Suitings in opalescent 
effects. Novelties in gay colors 
for Garden Party Dresses. 


James McCreery ¥ 60, 


BROADWAY @ Iirx STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 


Teeth without Pilates. 
The special and scientific branch of dentistry known 
ew uires the most accurate 





| as Crown and 


a py with verfect mechanical construction to 
insure an art 


* Dr Wd. STEWART, $62 W. 28d St, ILY. 


The finest quality of Baile poe Churches, 

Chimes. Schools. ete. y warranted, 

Write for Catalogue oa "Pricer. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDAY, 


The VAN DUZEM & TIFT CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
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NOW READY: 


BRANDS’ ACADEMIC PHYSIOLOGY. 


The author of Lessons on the Human Body has prepared 
this work for High Schools and Academies. The same features that have 
rendered his former efforts in this field so successful and popular with 
teachers everywhere are carefully preserved and perfected in this new work 
for advanced classes. Plenty of time has been taken in the preparatioh of 
the work in order that aid from the most helpful sources of information and 
experience might be laid under contribution. 


Specimen copy mailed on receipt of $1.00. 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON. CHICAGO. 


BRADBURY and EMERY’S ACADEMIC ALGEBRA 


“No Algebra superior to * Bradbury and Emery’s Aca- 
demic’, designed to prepare boys for our New England colleges, 
has yet been written.”— 
From Georce T. Eaton, Prof.of Mathematics, Phillips Academy, Andover. 
“T never before taught Algebra with such good results. I 
give the credit of our success to the text-book.’’"— 
From Miss HELEN M., Parkuurst, High School, Worcester, Mass. 


Copy of the Academic Algebra, for Examination, sent cn receipt of 60 cents. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 23 Hawley St., BOSTON. 


A NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 


By Joun W. Cook, Pres. Illinois State Normal University, and Miss N. Cropsey, Asst. 
Supt. City Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. Intro- | ADVANCED ARITHMETIC. 


ductory price, 50 cents, tory price, 72 cents. 














Introduc- 


Either book mailed for examination, with a view to introduction, on recetpt of price. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO. 


MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Realizing the constantly growing interest in the 
subject of 


MUSICAL EDUCATION 


in the country, more especiaily in the work ot the 
many public and private schools, we desire to call the 
attention of Teachers to 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW. 


A monthly journal devoted to the interests of Music 
in Schools, designed to be of practical utility. Decem- 
ber number contains: 

GerneRAL Notes. TRAINING For “ TELLING By Ear,” 

by W. G. McNaucut. A Pea For THE UsE OF THE 

Starr Notation 1n SCHOOLS, | . M. Crosate, 

Puptt TeEacuers’ EXAMINATION IN PRaActicat Music, 

Instructions to H.M. Inspectors. Lonpon Sunpay 

HOOL Society's Concert. MUSIC (in Both No- 

TaTions). ‘“Curistmas Time,” Two-part Song, 

By B. Mansett Ramsey. “ THe Wassait Sone,” 

Christmas Carol, arranged for Two Trebles. “ Tue 

Curistmas Tree,” Unison Song. By S. C. Cooxe, 

Exercises on Chromatics and Modulations. 
The Music will also be sold separately, price 5c. 

A Specimen Copy will be sent free to Teachers on 
A pplication, 


Price, 5 cents, Annual Subscription, including 
Postage, 50 cents. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 
21 E. 17th street, (3 doors from 
Broadway), New York. 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 
Late Sower, Potts & Co. PHILADELPHIA 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’ Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Coarse, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Ceurse, in Two Books com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 

Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, 

Montg y’s Nor. Union System of Indust, 








Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia, 
Publishers of Hamilton, Lccke & Ciark’s ‘“‘ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS” 


“We doamissto spend seven or eight years merely scrapi together s0 much miserable Latin and 


@reek as might be learned otherwise easily and ar gg in 9 r— Sng *—MILTON. 
Virgtl, Caesar, Horace, Cicero, just, Ovid, Juvenal, Livy, Homer’s Iliad, Gospel of St. John, and 
Zeneqoon’ ——— each to teachers for examination, $1.60. 
rk’s and ve Latin Grammar: adapted to the Interlinear Series of classics, and to 
other systems. Price to teachers for examination, $1.00. 
Le oa Standard Socahers, Frost’s American Speaker, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His. 
janesoa’s French e. 
torte Sample pages > +. ae free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


BEST BOOKS. cludes all the best books to date at teachers’ prices. 
All in stock. Normal Schools and Teachers’ Li- 


TEACHERS. braries usually buy of us. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 61 E. 9th St., NEW YORK. 
Lists for 


APPLETONS? us| [JMVERSITY PUBLISHING C0, 





Send for our new classified list. Just ready. In- 





Graded 


Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


IF NOT, YOUR SERVICES ARE WANTED 
TO ESTABLISH PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 
Two Thousand Already Established. 
Eighth Annual Catalogue Bting 2 volumes 
in special library ——— ued. 30,000 
yolumes carried in stoc Plan and character 
of books endorsed by best educators ir the 
country. Gov. Larrabee, of Iowa, says, “ You 
have done much excellent work in this state.” 
Joaquin Miller, “ Your binding seems to be per- 
fect.” State Superintendent Akers, ** I co tu- 

late you, and the book buying public as weli.” 
G2 We believe more money can be made by 
solicitors than in any other line Wr-te for Cata- 
logue and terms. School Libraries a specialty. 
Address, 
H. PARMELEE LIBRARY CO., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 











braries, and Topical 
Lists for teachers’, Educational Publishers, 
students’, and readers 


43-47 East 10th St., NEW YORK 
reference. Should be 


in the hands of every book- , Please send for catalogue and price list. 
S buyer in the land. 
SEND FOR THEM. 


Correspondence solicited. 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 





EST FACILITIES FOR supplying teachers, all de 
partmerts. First-class teachers wanted N.Y. 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 61 East Ninth St., N. Y. 








FRENCH! 


‘* French with or without a Master.” 

By M. D. Beruitz. Most practical course in 
French Conversations, Reading and Writing, for 
self-instruction. Clubs or schools. 1 vol., $1.0. 
Beruitz & Co., Madison Square, N. Y. 

Jenkins, 851 6th Ave., N. Y. 
Brentano’s, Union —— N, Y. 
“art Scuoennor, Boston, 





ONE SET, OR A THOUSAND SETS? 


Which shall it be ? 
sold 600 sets to-day. 


You will want our “Objective Fractions” Rulers. 
Each set consists of ten rulers, each a foot long and half an inch wide. 


It is our latest device and we have 
These rulers are 


divided respectively into 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8,9, 10, 12 and 15 equal sections, to illustrate the principles of fractions, 
the alternate sections on each ruler being colored to make the division more marked. 

Provided witha set of these rulers a child can master the idea of fractions, learn to name at sight each frac- 
tion shown, readily change fractions to larger, smaller or smallest terms, and find the common measure of differ- 
ent fractions. He is then ready for all simple work in addition, subtraction, multiplication and division of fractions. 


Each set costs 10 cents, postage 2 cents. 
and shall be pleased to fill your order for one set or a thousand sets. 
the books we publish, with extracts from the prefaces, press notices, etc. 


Clinton Hall, Astor Piace, New York. 


We are both wholesalers and retailers in kindergarten material 
We have just printed a little catalogue of 
Send for it. 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 


Springfield, Mass. 
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VOLUME XLVI., No. 13. 
$2.50 A YEAR; 6 CENTS A COPY. 





APRIL 1, 1803. 





61 East Ninth St., New York, 
262 Wabash Ave,, Chicago, Ill. 











No [latter What the Study 


in which the best text-book is desired, 


teachers and,| 


school officers should correspond with the AMERICAN 


Book CoMPANY. 


They publish the principal American 


common school books, and there is hardly a country or 
city school in the United States where their publications 


are not used. The 


also issue the leading texts in the 


higher branches—Natural Sciences, Mathematics, Ancient 


and Modern Languages, etc. 


New books to meet new 


demands in every department are constantly brought 


out. The following are among their 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


Milne’s New Arithmetics Harper and Miller’s Vergil’s 


A progressive and thoroughly modern Aeneid 
two-book course by Witt1amM J. MILNe, ° P 
Ph.D., LL.D., President of the New York | English Classics for Schools 


State Normai C ollege, Albany, N. Y. 
Milne’s Elements of Arithmetic - $0.30 
Milne’s Standard Arithmetic - - .65 


and cheapest form: 
Macaulay’s Second Essay on the 





The gems of English Literature in best 


Earl of Chatham - - - - - $0.20 
Robinson’s New Arithmetics Sir Roger de Coverley Papers— 
Embodying all the sterling merits of the | From the Spectator - - +20 
pa IA pn lle — thoroughly Irving’ s Sketch Book—Ten Selec- 
Robinson’s New Primary Arithmetic .18 | tien bs men ae arise tr = 
Robinson’s New Rudiments of o re oe oad ae es “5° 
ener aS ee 30 Scott’s Marmion - - - - - = -40 
Robinson’s New Practical Arithmetic .65 Shakespeare's Julius Casar - - .20 
Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night - +20 
Appletons’ Manual of Pen- | | Kings of England jo o Mut 
ee © «+5. = 25S -52| shell. “GatL HAMILTON” .60 
Arbor Day Leaves—A com- |W Lois s PE ae School Dic- 
plete Program for Arbor Day tionary—new edition - 48 
Celebrations. Each, postpaid .10 | Webster's Common School 
: : Dictionary—new edition - - .72 
25 copies, prepaid, $2.00; 100 
copies, prepaid, $5.00. | Webster's High School Dic- 
tionary—new edition- - 98 


Dreyspring’s French Reader 


on the Cumulative Method -_ .75 | “ International.” 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


American Book Company 


These new editions are all based on the 


Catalogues in any branch free, 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 
CHICAGO BOSTON 





For Best Results 


in teaching READING, the most fundamental 
of the branches of the common school curriculum, 
you can find for your pupils’ hands no books more 
attractive in method, quality of reading lessons and 
Davis Reading Books, 
Holmes New Readers, or the Lippincott (Willson) 


exercises, than the or the 


Popular Readers ;—and 


In teaching ARITHMETIC you will find in Ven- 
able’s New Arithmetics, or Sanford’s Analytical 
Arithmetics, or Nicholson’s Arithmetics the book 


you want ;—and 


In teaching GEOGRAPHY you need Maury’s Ele- 
mentary Geography and [lanual of Geography, and 
Maury’s Physical Geography. 


For our Descriptive Catalogue and _ information 
concerning these and other valuable and approved text- 


books, address 





UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


43-47 East roth Street, NEW YORK. 





or brittle leads. 


worth double the money. 


A PROFOUNDLY PHILOSOPHICAL APOTHEGM. 


“It is better to be sure than to be sorry.” 

It is better to be sure you get Dixon’s “ American Graphite” 
pencils, than to be sorry when you find you have pencils with gritty 
“Dixon’s ‘American Graphite” 
made in 10 degrees of hardness, suitable for any class of work, and 
are unequaled for smooth, tough and uniform leads. 
you get them and you will not be sorry. 
mention N. Y. Scuoot Journat and send 16 cents for samples 





pencils are 


Be sure 
If not familiar with them, 
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We Supply 





PRACTICAL 


MECHANICS 
AND 


PRACTICAL 
TRADE-SCHOOLS 
WITH 

THE 

BEST 

TOOLS 

AT 

THE 
LOWEST 
PRICES 
CONSISTENT 
WITH 
QUALITY 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO, 


209 BOWERY 


SPECIAL 
TRADE 
SCHOOL 
DISCOUNT | 








New York 








Bank, Church, Seheal, Letes, and Office 
Furnishings. 
AMERICAN DESK & SEATING CO., 


270-272 WasasH Ave., CHicaco, ILL. 


Alfred L. Robbins ¢ Co.., 


Successors 
ment, National Sehpol } ~“ 
ishing Co., (Established 1871.) 


179 & 181 Lake Street, 

L CHICAGO. 

Makers of High-Grade Science 
ratus for Schools and 














BLACKBOARDS 
CRAYONS 
ERASERS 


MAPS 
CHARTS 


EVERYTHING FOR THE SCHOOLROOM 
UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


74 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


SIDNEY OHIO 


307-309 WABASH AVE, 
CHICAGO 








ER FECT IN EVERY 


ESSENTIAL 


et F QUALITY 
ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM 


Send 2 cent stamp for sample card 
of School and Commercial Pens 


ECLECTIC PEN CO. 
GLOBES 
MAPS 

} BLACKBOARDS 
SCHOOL DESKS 


All kinds of 
School Supplies. 














Potter & Putnam 


44 E. r4th St., 
New York. 











__BULLOK.& CRENSHAW, 


CHEMICAL APPARATUS, 
PURE CHEMT CALS, 


For Colleges and Sch 
ee" TLL LUSTRATED 1 PRICED CATALOGUES 
‘urnished on application. 


QUEEN & CoO., 


(INCORPORATED) 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Microscopes, 
Magnifying Glasses, 
Botanical Gases, Ete. 


Write for price Zist, mentioning school in which you 
each. SJecial guotations will be made on guanti- 
ties for school use. 


Dialogues, Speakers, for School, 
Club and talogue free 
T. S$. DENISON, Publisher, Chicago. 




















KValveless Air Pumps, Double 
Acting Static Electrical Ma- 
chines, School Dynamo, Sol- 

ar Microscopes, Electrical 

Test Instruments and 
Modern Educational 
Appliances of all 

kinds 

Catalogue and SPEcIAL 


Net Prices on any thing 
required in your work. 


Mention Tue Scnoot Journat. 








J. M. OLCOTT, 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
& A.W.K. Johnston’s Wall Maps, 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 
9 West 14th St.. New York. 








BaDcks ona MeDals or cova or sitver 
FO 


TEACHERS find that there is no one article which can be offered 
proving quite as stimulating as a medal for iy in any department of 
school work. SCHOLARS will require CLASS PINS OR RINGS as an embiem 
of pleasant school associations. PINS A 
Schools and Societies. Also COLLEGE AND YACHT CLUB FLAG PIN 


FE. R. STOCKWELL, 19 John Street, New York. 


GRADUATES OR 
COMPETITION. 


ND BUTTONS for  ' 


Manufacturer. 


. R. STOCKWELL, 19 JOHN STREET. New York, is the most satisfactory 
sumaiedbaner of medals with whom I have ever dealt.” 


R. BIncHanm, Supt. Bingham School, N. C. 





OOD POSITIONS 


Secured by young Men and Women Graduates of 
The Bryant & Stratton Business College, 
Chicago—Business and Shorthand Courses. 


LARGEST in the WORLD 
Address 7 Washington Street, Chicago. 
Magnificent Illus. Catalogue Free. 


OOD SALARIES 


Can VISIT WORLD'S FAIR GROUNDS SATURDAYS Without interfering with Studies. 








FESTERBROOK ‘<= 





<LI 333. 


Extra Fine. 


Standard School Numbers. 
333, 444, 128, 


105 and 048. 
For sale by all Stationers. 


STEELE. FE Es Seq EASTERBROOK STEEL PER CO., 26 John St, 1. 
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Flags. 


If there is a School 
House in the United 
States that does not 
own an American Flag, 
let the teacher write 
immediately to 

G. W. Simmons & Co., 
Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 








Consolidated Fireworks Co. 


OF AMERICA, 


Manufacturers of 
Bunting Flags, Silk Flags, 
Flags of All Nations, 
Cotton Flags, &c., &c. 


No. 9& 14 and No, 42 Park Place, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Barnes’ Foot and Power Machinery. 


Lathes for wood 
and meal work. 
Scroll Saws, Cir- 
cular Saws, etc. 
Specially adap- 
ted for use in IN 
DUSTRIAL and 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOLS. 

Special prices to Educational In- 
stitutions. Catalogue and price 
list free by mail. 

+ KF. & JOHN BARNES CO., 
91) Ruby. ‘Street. ROoKFORD, ILL. 












> in the werd. Se nd ie Gusoree 
DON OG., 1008 Walnut St, 


The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


1851— SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JANUARY i, 1893. 
Liabilities, $'2,342,809.38. Surplus, $1,090,858.83. 


Assets, $13,433,668. 21. 





If you will write your name, date of birth, and address, i in the blank form below and 
send it to the above address, we will take pleasure in showing you, not an “ estimate” 
but a statement showing the exact values in cash and paid up insurance which would 
appear in a Policy issued at your age, 


was bornonthe  .. dayof_ in the year 


My name is 








AND STEREOPTICONS 


afford the best and cheapest means tienen teaching 
Colleges, Schools, and Sunday ur = 
sortment of Views, illustrating ro — pemneae, 
Li we ! and P Entertainment, etc age Bn 
rae, TS Public Exhibi. 






immense. 
be found gs tastrastive or’ 











SEE PAY WELL. f= se 
;Entertaiaments for yoy or Public Exhi' MAKANG MONEX, 
WacATLIST ER 255 PACH BOOK CREE. | 
J. W. 
AND SCHOOL SCHERMERHORN & co., 
SUPPLIES. East léru STREET, 
New Yor«. 








Everything forthe Schools rectian, ite &o 


BEE ee et 
STUDY ---- 


and no play makes, etc., you know the 
rest. The 


Imperial 
Bicycle 


will give you the desired recreation and 
make life seem brighter. 





—The name and address of every Su upt., , Principal, 
Teacher, and School officer in the United States 
and Canada who is iaterested to have the pupi's 
under his or her care write well and fluently, 
and interested to help teachers teach writi: g¢ 
ee or with due regard to move- 
send — \~ name and address 
by tal and I forward you, free, a 
ed plan of work to tollow in writing,—and 

for 50 cts. a Teacher’s Guide by studying ¥ hich 
any earnest teacher can qualify in from one to 
three months to teach writing successfully in vy 
grade of public or private schools. best 
help ever put into teachers’ hands. Address 





Catalogue telling all about high grade “Imperials” free 


AMES & FROST COMPANY, CHICAGO 


The 
Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 








= er 
A200! 
a 


Author ef ‘“‘Appletons’ Copy Books,” and Teach- 
er of Penmanship, Public Schools, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


“The Criterion” and “ Para- 
7 polon” sr: 


the 
most useful 
Optical (Mag- 
ic) Lanterns 
made. Oil, 
Lime, or Elec. 

tric Ligh 

Catalogue of apparatus, View, ‘and accessories free. 


J.B. Colt & Co., M'f'rs, 16 Beekman St., N. Y* 














From an original, on ordinary paper With 
any pen, 100 Copies can be made. 50 
copies of typewriter manuscripts produced 
in 15 minutes. Send for circulars and sam- 
ples AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CoO., 


20 VESEY ST., NEw YorK. 


Bicycles « « « 
$2.00 A WEEK. 
Campbell M’f’g Co., 


21-23 Centre St., New York. 








EADERS will confer a favor by mentioning SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 





BLACKBOARD CLOTH. ° 


WILLIAM BEVERLEY HARISON, 59 Fifh Avenue, N. ¥Y. Scuoo. Booxs and Surriimes—all kinds, 





Per yard, one yard wide, $ 75 
four feet ‘‘ 1.00 


jal Discounts te Boards 
ucation or Schools. 
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- From the nerve-feeding principle of the ox-brain and wheat germ. 


Contains nothing injurious.—Formula on each label. 
’ night sweats, it is invaluable. 


CROSBY’S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. 





An essential Food to the Brain and Nerves. s 


For relief of mental and physical debility, fatigue, dyspepsia, sleeplessness and 
For thirty years. used by thousands of brain-workers with such success as a 


SS * curative, that many now take it before great mental effort, as a preventive of Nervous Exhaustion. This 
vital nutriment supplies elements to brain and nerves, the loss of which is often the only cause of disease. Indorsed by leading e 


Also Crosby’s Cold and Catarrh Cure, Price 5 } cents. Payable in postage stamps. 


physicians. Descriptive pamphlet free. Druggists, or by mail ($r) from 56 W. 25th St., N. ¥ 


Be sure the label has this signature," 





Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other | Chemicals 


are used in the 







preparation of 


" W. BAKER & €0.’S 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


It has more than three times 
| the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
Sugar, and is far more eco- 
nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


QUEEN & CO., 


(INCORPORATED.) 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Electrical 
ax > Chemical Apparatus, 


Place Your 
Orders 
Now. 





Send for Con- 
densed Cata- 


logue 219. 








BEST FACILITIES = supplying room, all de 
artmerts. First-class teache! anted. N.Y 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU re East Ninth § Ste N. Y. 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 


The Most Perfect Pens Made, 


HAVE FOR FIFTY YEARS BEEN THE STANDARD, 


His Celebrated Numbers, 


303, 404, GO4E.F. 


, 8&!l, GOIE.F., 170, 


and his other styles may be had of all dealers throughout the world. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITIONS, 1878 and 1889. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 


91 John Street, NEW YORK. 





TH brand ‘* FONTAINE”’ 


on the inside of a glove 


is a guarantee that the glove will fit and that it 


won’t tear. 


It is the best of the P. & P. Gloves. 


Retail Price List of P. & P. Gloves. 










CHAUMONT. BERTHOLD. FONTAINE. 

PER PAIR PER PAIR PER PAIR 
5-Hook, Dressed,........... $1.co 8Button Length, Undressed 4-Large Button, Dressed.... $1.50 
a. 7°  seengegonede 1.28 #Mousquetaire.......... 1.25 s-Hook, Dressed. . covscceces 8690 
4-Large Button, Dressed..... 1.00 6-Button Length Dressed jg “ == ™  .iscccceeenee 3.75 


s- -Hook, Undressed eedeveceee 1.00 Mousquetaire 


suuansoenes 1.25 8-Button Length, Dressed 


Mousquetaire 


ba Undressed .......... me) 


a ES 1.25 
‘ 8-Button Length, Mousquetaire ‘bs 
Undressed 


edevesesconees 1.50 ERI: 1.50 
6-Button Length, Dressed 

Mousquetaire ........ . ... 1.50 
8-Button Length, Dressed 

Mousquetaire .............. 1.75 


If your dealer does not keep these gloves, inform us of 
the fact, and we will send you the address of our nearest 
agent, and inclose you with same a card entitling you to a 


discount of 10 per cent. 


on the first pair which you 


purchase of our celebrated FonTAINE Glove. 


PINGS & 


384 & 386 BROADWAY, 





PINNER, 


NEW-YORK. 


MY SPepsia 


Dr. T. H. Andrews, Jefferson 
Medical College, Philadelphia, says of 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


“Wonderful remedy which gave me 
most gratifying results in the worst forms 
of dyspepsia.” 





It reaches various forms of 
Dyspepsia that no other medi- 
cine seems to touch, assisting 
the weakened stomach, and 


‘making the process of digestion 


natural and easy, 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works,Providence,R.] 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 


For sale by all Druggists. 





A NICE ROLL TOP DESK 


of small size with drawers and cupboard, complete 
in polished oak, for sale, only $20; good as new. 
Vi a suitable for alady. Address, 

. L, KELLoGG & Co., 61 East gth St., New York, 





‘**Long ago distanced all its competitors.” 
Medical Standard. 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


* A medicinal and oy! soap of great value.” 
7 anitarian, New York. 


IT IS PURE, ANTISEPTIC, 
LATHERS READILY, 
SOOTHES IRRITATED SKIN. 


For Shampooing. tis delightful and 
beneficial ; makes the hair soft and lustrous ; 
removes dandruff, and prevents baldness. 

For Bathing. i: is refreshing and 
balsamic ; does not dry the skin, but leaves 
it smooth and supple, 


« The Best for Baby’s Bath.” 
WARDS OFF CONTAGION 


” Stents, at the head a all others for bathing inva- 





w England Medical Monthly. 
Mention Tae JOURNAL. 
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HIS paper is not made up by printing 
a number of articles of sufficient 
length to fill up its space. (1) It de- 
votes three pages to material bearing 
on the Principles of Education. (2) It 
devotes three or four pages to an 





exposition of the Practice of Education. This is the 
substance of the paper, and it would be about complete 
if nothing more was added—that is, for the inquiring, 
thinking, philosophic teacher. It carefully scans the 
horizon and notes important matters in the educational 
field, gives leading current events, and reviews of 
books—for all these are desired by the wide-awake 
teacher. Altogether THE JOURNAL is remarkably fitted 
to aid advancement in comprehending and performing 
the work of education. 
> 

A mother visited the school and inquired how her son 
got along. The teacher said that he was no trouble, 
that John was a good boy and minded him in every 
way. The mother said he was a very troublesome boy 
athome. It is by no means unusual that a boy who is 
cross, disobedient, or deceitful at home is none of these 
in school. It is worth inquiring why it is so, The 
answer is that his parents having but one child or so, 
do not judge comparatively, or largely, but narrowly. At 
school the teacher treats the child as a child might ex- 
pect to be treated. There is another secret, however: 
To penetrate into a child’s heartand know what it needs 
and how to meet that need. That was the study of 
Pestalozzi. 

ae) 

So much of the success of the teacher depends on his 
attention to many small things, that he must learn to 
consider minutiz. And if he does regard minutiz, and 
nothing but minutie, he is completely ruined as a 
teacher. In a certain normal school the professor of 
English literature would detain his class after the signal 
bell was rung to terminate the lesson. It would ring 
the second time and still he would go on explaining ; he 
gave no heed to the fact that the time allotted to him 
had expired, and that he was wronging the pupil and the 
next teacher. 

Now success in carrying forward a school depends 
very much on the exactness with which the program is 
filled out. The good a man can do, after the bell! has 
Struck, to end his recitation is very small. He is then 
an object lesson to his pupils who are asking themselves, 
“Will the teacher obey the signal as he expects us to 
obey it?” But this example only exhibits one place 
when there should be exactness. 


In a school lately visited, no sooner had the bell struck 
the last of the ten times that indicated school was in 
session when all the school rose, teachers and all, and 
the morning song was begun. It was a refreshing spec- 
tacle. Contrast with this what is usually seen—raps on 
the desk, calls to order, naming of the page, waiting for 
all to be still, etc., etc.—with which openirig exercises 
are usually begrimed. 

> 

At a meeting of teachers in Indiana the question of 
marking the pupils came up. One speaker said: “ Did 
Agassiz teach to get a salary merely? Can we impart 
the spirit of Agassiz by paying a boy if he recites glibly ? 
We must get a child to study and learn in order to find 
out.” These and other eloquent remarks fairly startled 
the hearers. One said: “I have marked because it 
was a custom; I never looked into the matter psycho- 
logically, but I believe it must be bad at the end. It 
helps at the beginning, but by and by it loses its 
power.” It was concluded that marking was good 
merely to aid the teacher’s memory ; but that it was bad 
to show A a figure to as his measure, and B a firure 5 


as his measure. 
- 


Teachers cannot over-appreciate their free Saturclays 
and the two long months of holiday they enjoy in the 
summer. It is none too long, we agree, but how many 
there are,—brainworkers, too—who have to content 
themselves with a very short vacation, after working six 
days a week all the year. It is true that there are few 
kinds of work as wearing as teaching aud that few teach- 
ers could bear the strain of a longer teaching year. 
Fortunately, there is no need that they should do so. 
We trust the time will come when two hours a day for 
five days a week during nine toten months a year will be 
considered enough time for one person to spend in 
actual class teaching. Then the teacher will be able to 
fully prepare her work without impairing her strength, 
Meantime, teachers very generally need to grow up to 
an adequate notion of what it 7s to prepare a lesson so 
that it may be given once for all and become a “ known” 
for future “unknowns” to be linked with. Progress 
moves along on parallel lines, a little on this and a little 
on that. Keep your line moving, teachers, Keep on 
improving your work, and your conditions will im- 
prove. Devote a part of the precious summer vacation 
to the collection of material for “nature lessons.” 
What more healthful recreation can you devise? The 
average summer school lasts three weeks. You could 
spare that, enjoying change of air and scene all the 
time, and still have a long resting space to “ forget 
school” and thoroughly enjoy your novel and your ham- 
mock or your gay mountain parties. Ambition will be 
served and your love tor your work increased by the 
summer school. But, above all things, realize that it is 
a very great, if a well earned, privilege to have all this 
care-free time. 
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Fear as a School Incentive. 


By Dr. E, E. Waite, Columbus, O. 


The use of fear as an incentive formerly character- 
ized school discipline, especially in elementary schools. 
Fear was relied upon not only to secure “ good order” 
but also diligence in study and even attention in class 
exercises. The ever present rod or “ruler” was a con- 
stant reminder that the commands of the teacher were 
to be obeyed. In grammar and higher schools the mo- 
tive-force was somewhat equally divided between “ re- 
wards and punishments”—such artificial rewards as 
prizes and privileges being used to allure the more am- 
bitious pupils, and the rod or the dunce stool to urge 
for ward the laggards. 

Nor has this old-time regime wholly disappeared from 
the American school. There may be less threatening 
of bodily chastisement, less display of “the emblems of 
force,” but other “ pains and penalties” have been de- 
vised. One of these is xon-promotion and another sus- 
pension from school, In some of our “highly organized 
schools” the fear of non-promotion is haunting more 
children in their sleep than the fear of the rod ever did ; 
and dreams of “ not passing” are quite as full of terror 
as former dreams of “flogging.” ‘There are too many 
teachers who make school life a misery by their increas- 
ing ding-dong about low per cents, not passing, demo- 
tion, suspension, etc. They play (?) incessantly upon 
the fears of their pupils, and think that they have made 
a “point” when they have frightened some sensitive 
pupil into tears. It is our belief that those teachers 
(few or many) who are zealously using this non-pro- 
motion scare to impel pupils to study are guilty of more 
cruelty than the old-time “ wielders of the birch.” 

These statements raise the question whether fear is a 
proper school incentive, and, if so, what are the pur- 
poses and limits of its use. 

The special function of fear is 40 restrain from wrong 
doing— not to incite to effort. Under the moral govern- 
ment of God wrong doing is attended with loss or pain, 
and right doing with gain or happiness. The fear of 
the consequences of wrong serves asa restraint; the 
desire for the results of right action as an incentive. 
Fear is the sentinel to restrain man from the violation 
of the laws of his being ; desire is the impulse, the spur, 
tothe right use and activity of his powers. Fear re- 
strains; desire incites and impels. Fear is negative; 
desire positive. 

It is claimed by some that fear may co-operate with 
desire in impelling activity, but this view arises usually 
from a confounding of fear with aversion, which often 
does support desire. The desire for strength may, for 
example, be supported by an aversion to weakness ; the 
desire for wealth by an aversion to poverty; the desire 
for fame by an aversion to obscurity, etc. But fearand 
aversion are different feelings, and they differ much in 
their influence. Aversion strengthens the correspond- 
ing desire ; fear dissipates desire. Aversion quickens 
and energizes activity; fear depresses and arrests it. 
Aversion directs attention to the object desired; fear 
disquiets the mind and diverts attention. Instead of 
assisting effort, fear prevents one from doing his best. 
It dissipates energy, distracts attention, and wastes ac- 
tivity. The only exception, perhaps, is what is called 
“the strength of desperation,” and this is simply the 
concentration of energy on one point with a loss of 
power in other directions. 

It follows that it is a serious mistake to employ fear 
as an incentive to application or other school duty. 
The threatening of punishment, for example, in case of 
failure never made a good writer or an accurate speller. 
Fear puts neither skill in the fingers nor acuteness in 
the mind. Its true office is to serve as check, not asa 
spur—to suppress activity, not to energize it ; and even 
its use as a restraint to wrong doing requires judgment 
andcare. If there be any “last resort” in school disci- 
pline, it is the frightening of pupils to prevent wrong 
action. What is needed to secure the best efforts of 
pupils is the inspiring ideal, the awakened desire, the 
aroused interest. 
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Meet the Laymen. 


By an Ex-TEACHER. 


Laymen say there is no profession of teaching. From 
what do they judge? They say that all professional 
workers require special training, while any one can 
teach, with or without training. Tell them, teachers, 
this is not true. Just as a good debater must learn the 
law before he can turn his talents to account at the 
bar, so a good expounder must learn educational psy- 
chology aud know something of physiology before she 
can turn her gifts and scholarly attainments to good 
use in the class-room. Any one can hear lessons, but 
only a genius or a trained teacher can teach. 

They see the lawyer in his office surrounded by briefs 
and books of reference, the doctor by medicaments 
and the scientific works he is supposed to know like a 
primer. All this is full of mystery to them and they 
are willing to grant to the students of that mystery the 
title of professionals. The paraphernalia of school- 
keeping is outwardly familiar to them, and famil- 
iarity breeds contempt. Convince them, teachers, 
that there is a mystery behind this familiar ap- 
paratus and routine that is greater than the 
mystery inhabiting the lawyer’s book-shelves and 
the doctor’s medicine chest—the mystery of psychic 
law. Convince them that there are scientific books 
that the teacher must read and ponder o’er and o’er. 
Give them some of these books to read and show that 
your study of them has implied as great a mental tax 
and ability as “reading law.” Ask them why the finest 
minds of time have been proud tocall themselves teach- 
ers. If they oppose you with aspersions upon, the 
average school” prove to them that there is such a thing 
as educational progress, that lesson-hearing schools are 
no longer to be ranked as average schools, that the 
work of the teacher of this decade is a great adaptive 
art, its aim to meet the growth needs of the pupils out 
ot a given supply of material, and in spite of whatever 
discouragements and obstacles public parsimony or 
cast-iron systems may impose. 

They see doctors meeting in associations for ex- 
change of thought and the furtherance of scientific dis- 
covery. They see their speeches printed in the lay 
press, which has not yet learned to take an equal inter- 
est in pedagogical subjects. Prove tothem that papers 
of scientific importance are read at teachers’ gatherings; 
also before the N. E. A., the state associations, the 
institutes, and other gatherings of teachers. Tell them 
of the summer schools at which teachers study educa- 
tional principles and methods and gather fresh material 
for their work. 

Lay people do not know these things, because the 
papers do not inform them and the papers do 
not inform them because there is no demand 
for this sort of news. The initial interest must be 
created by teachers themselves. Stir up discussion on 
this point and be armed for the defence of your order. 
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It would be an easy matter to show that whatever 
man knows and does and is, he owes in a large measure 
to the hand, that whatever material of thought lifts him 
above mere animality is furnished by the hand ; with- 
out which, indeed, he must sink into insignificance ; that 
without the hand he could neither hold fast the past 
and transform stupid heredity into intelligent history, 
nor project himself into a future and transform sight 
into foresight, blind instinct into intelligent purpose. 
Nay, more ; it would be easy to show that without the 
hand, man must forever linger in hopeless isolation or 
tremble in hostile fear of even his fellows; that the 
hand alone enables him to make real the inner yearnings 
of love by which he is led to join creatures of his kind 
in the active pursuit of social interest, and become a 
conscious, self-directing and self-intensifying pulsation 
in the development of humanity. 

—W. N. HAILMANN. 


“Myths have something too high and, in a sense, 
sacred about them to be used merely as recreation. 
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Physical Education. 


By CLEMENT FEZANDIE, 


Education, considered in its broadest sense, may be 
divided into three great classes, namely, physical educa- 
tion, mental education, and moral education. Of the 
three, the first mentioned is perhaps the most important 
because the most fundamental. Without physical 
strength, mental or moral strength would be next to im- 
possible. 

Now, physical education consists of two parts, first the 
retaining of health in the different members of our bodies 
by active and regular exercise, and by guarding them 
against all danger from accidents ; and second the train- 
ing of our physical powers with a view to their improve- 
ment. Of course these two divisions overlap each other 
to a considerable extent, but it is well to make a dis- 
tinction, since the first includes merely the hygiene of 
the body, and the second the special training of the 
hands, the eyes, and the other senses. 

It is a common fallacy to regard gymnastics and 
athletic sports as being an undeniable part of physical 
education, when in reality the chances are that these 
violent exercises will do the organism more harm than 
good, and hence hinder rather than aid normal develop- 
ment. True physical education does not consist of vio- 
lent gymnastic exercises, but of the continued use of the 
powers to obtain a complete development of all the 
organs and muscles, not of one particular organ at the 
expense of the others, but of the body as a whole. 

The question of prime importance in physical educa- 
tion is unquestionably the food, which should be of the 
kind, and administered in the quantities, best suited for 
the individual. So far the road seems plain, but just 
here we strike a snag, namely, how shall parents decide 
what kind and quantity of food is best for children? 
There is but one rational way out of this difficulty, it is 
to allow the children to select the food for themselves. 
Instinct seems to know her business pretty thoroughly, 
and we never see a young fox cropping grass or a young 
colt feeding on chickens. Each instinctively knows 
what food is best for him, and our children if allowed 
equal freedom would use it as wisely. 

That the food must be well prepared goes without 
saying. One great defect of our American homes is 
the poorly prepared dishes, and it would be a great step 
in the right direction if all married women thoroughly 
understood the art of cooking. 

Next to food comes clothing. Not only do we clothe 
our children insufficiently, leaving their legs, and often 
their arms as well, unprotected, when the laws of health 
would require that these portions of the body should be 
kept warm and comfortable, but what little clothing we 
do give them is put on in such a way as to cramp their 
movements and impede the free use of their muscles. 
Not satisfied with this we further hamper their move- 
ments by requiring that the clothing shall be kept clean, 
thus restraining our boys and girls from the active exer- 
cise which is imperatively necessary for the healthy 
growth of bone and muscle. Here and there we find 
educated parents who are wise enough to provide their 
children with clothing which they can tear and dirty 
to their heart’s content, but the number is small, the 

large majority doing all in their power to restrict all 
romping exercises, especially among the girls, and to 
this fact must in large measure be traced the source of 
the better health of our boys. 

It is safe to say that if these three points of food, 
clothing, and exercise were properly attended to in 
childhood and youth, the large majority of human dis- 
eases would disappear from the face of the earth, and 
with the increased physical health thus obtained, a cor- 
responding advance would occur in mental and moral 
health, for the three are closely interconnected, and 
when the base is raised the superstructure must inevit- 
ably rise also. 

Leaving now the question of physical development, 
and turning to that of physical training, let us inquire 
into the best methods of training the various faculties 
of the body. Evidently we learn to do by doing, and 
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improvement is gained by the application of some stim- 
ulus which prompts us to greater and greater efforts. 
Bearing these principles in mind, the road to tollow is 
easily found. Train the eye by frequent use; by the 
comparison of different objects, with subsequent verifi- 
cation ; and add a stimulus to the lesson by competition 
between the various members of the class. The culti- 
vation of the other faculties will of course be but a mere 
repetition of the same process. 

The ear, the nose, the palate, and the touch may all be 
trained by identically the same mzans, and the lessons 
will always be new and interesting if properly graded. 
As a rule, the spontaneous choice of the child will help 
him to educate his own faculties, but he cannot grade 
his lessons or make them as complete as a teacher who 
has previously familiarized herself with the subject, and 
who understands the workings of the child-mind. 

To-day some attempts have been made to introduce 
what is called manual training into the schools, includ- 
ing under this head, cooking, sewing, modeling, carving, 
etc., but these studies while excellent in their way, and 
a great step in the right direction are too special to con- 
duce to real physical training. They are much better 
than nothing, and as an opening wedge to more thorough 
physical education they should be heartily seconded by 
every teacher. But we must bear continually in mind 
that they are but a first step, and will have to be re- 
placed by something better at the earliest possible 
moment. They are the lowest rungs of the ladder, so to 
speak, and while we need them to aid us in climbing 
higher, we must not hesitate to leave them behind us as 
soon as they have served their purpose. Of course they 
will always retain their value as special studies ; sewing 
and cooking will always be useful to those who expect 
to have household duties to look after, and there is a 
certain amount of manual and mental training derived 
in their acquisition, but the amount of training thus ob- 
tained is not at all what should be looked for in a real 
system of physical education. 

From what precedes, we see that by far the most im- 
portant branches of physical education devolve upon 
the parents. Yet the teacher should never forget that 
the young folks that come to her classes will some day 
be parents themselves, and that consequently, even if 
she cannot act directly on the present generation, she 
can at least give them true ideas on physical education 
that will lead them to pay more attention to the training 
of their own children, and her words will also have a 
more or less permanent value in modifying their own 
course of action. Hence it is a great mistake to believe 
that the question of physical education is one that does 
not concern the school-teacher. She can do as much, 
and probably more, good in this line than she can in any 
of the other great branches of education. 
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The purely synthetic method of teaching language is 
the phonic, which began to be seriously advocated near 
the beginning of the present century. Most of the early 
phonicists sought to developa sort of “ mouth-conscious- 
ness” by more or less elaborated drills in vocal positions, 
some of them almost at the outset, classifying sounds 
according to the vocal organs which produced them, or 
the placeagainst which they were projected in the mouth, 
or, the impressions made on the ear,—blowing, cracking, 
hissing, etc. When asked, ¢.g., how the sound of #4 in 
this arose, the children described the position of lips, 
teeth, and tongue, and were then told that the name of 
the sound was the lingual-dental-hisser, as #4 in that was 
the lingual-dental-hummer, etc. The extreme system- 
atizers had several schemes of grading, and a few have 
insisted that all sounds must be learned before any were 
combined. Even the petty variation of an inverted alpha- 
bet was trumpeted as a new method, the phonic method 
however, as more sanely and commonly applied, esp- 
cially with the analytic stage of dissecting out sounds 
from a wisely devised set of normal words, constitutes 
an invaluable addition to the repertory of pedagogic 
devices. —G. STANLEY HALL. 
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Our Story Pictures, 


These pictures appeared in THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE for 
February. The following is one of the stories based upon them 
that have been received : 

Kittie is afraid of the turkey. She is afraid of the rain, too. She likes to 
have the fence between her and the turkey. She likes to have the umbrella 
between her and the rain. She took her two dogs out walking with her to 
keep the turkey off, but they cannot keep the rain off. 

FANNIE LITTLE, age 10. 

We select this example for publication because it associates 
both pictures in one story. 


¥ 
Language. 


By JENNIE M. SKINNER, Principal of Alden Street School, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Beside a large field grew three trees, side by side. The first was 
a very tall poplar-tree, the second a branching pine-tree, and the 
a a small spruce-tree. In the field grew many hundred little 
plants. 

The trees had many iong talks together, and often wondered 
why they were put in that place, instead of being allowed to stand 
by 4 roadside and see something of what was passing in the 
wor 

“How tiresome it is for me,” sighed the pine,” to wear the 
same dress made of green needles, all the year, while those plants 
growing in the field have changed their clothes three times this 
season ! 

“ Of what use are we,” said the poplar-tree ; ‘ we simply stand 
here with our green coats on, year after year. I wish I had flow- 
= as large for me, as the straw-colored ones are for the little 

ants.” 
ee How I would like one of those nice yellow parasols that the 
little plants used to carry a few months ago,” called out the 
spruce-tree. ‘‘ It would be pleasant to carry flowers that looked 
like parasols, on such hot days as these. Our friends seem to 
have become tired of their blossoms, for they have changed them 
for pink-colored hats, which are not nearly as pretty. 

The three trees envied the little plants that were always so busy 
and happy, and watched to see what they would do next. They 
wondered why their leaves did not change color, too. But the 
little plants did not stop to look at themselves, or at the trees, but 
kept at their work day and night. 

One bright day, the trees were much surprised to see the plants 
all carrying green pockets, with pretty fringes around them. The 
trees cried: “ Hurrah for you, little plants! I wonder what you 
carry in your pockets !” 

Soon the green pockets turned brown, and popped open, and 
each showed a little ball of snow-white cotton. Their work in the 
field was done, so they found time to answer some of the trees’ 
questions, 

“Why have you been so busy all the year ?” said the tall pop- 
lar-tree. ‘‘ We have had our work to do,” replied the little plant 
nearest to the great tree’s trunk, ‘‘and even if we are small, we 
expect to be of much use in the world.” 

“ Of what use can you possibly be ? Here are my two friends, 
the pine and spruce, who agree that we can do nothing with me 
but stand here in this lonely place until we die,” sighed the tree. 

“Keep a heart, my friend, for they say that is the life of a 
tree. You fea much better be helping others, than complaining 
of your hard lot.” 

Just then some men and women ca baskets, came into 
the field. ‘ What a fine field of cotton!” they exclaimed. 

The people filled their baskets with the soft cotton, and 
before the last ball was taken, it found time to say farewell to its 
three friends, the trees. “ Keep up good courage, for I am sure 
I shall meet you again some day. ake my motto, ‘ Help,’ for 
your own.” He was then put intoa basket with his brothers and 
sisters, and hurried away to the mill. 

The trees felt desolate enough now. They had no cheery little 
plants to encourage them; but they did not forget their motto, 
and ‘soon found an opportunity to use it. 
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A party of children drew near. ‘‘ Here is a fine place to eat our 
dinner,” said one of the boys, “Yes,” replied a little girl,” these 
trees will give us such a nice shade, and we can fasten our swings 
to the branches.” The trees spread out their sheltering arms as 
far as they could and stood firm, while the children played in their 
shade. ‘ What noble trees to stand so stately and so grand,” 
said the children. ‘That is a pine,” said the oldest child; I have 
read that it is a very useful tree. From it may be made timber, 
oil of turpentine, rosin, tar, pitch, creosote, and paraffine.” 

While the children are having their picnic under the trees, let 
us follow the cotton plants, and see what became of them. They 
were put into many machines, that whirled around them so fast that 
their heads swam ; and at last came out pretty cotton cloth that 
was made into dresses and aprons for little girls. After the 
clothes were quite worn out, they were again taken to a mill, by 
a ragman, and here the cotton met with a pleasant surprise. 

When the dresses were nearly worn out, a man went to the 
field and chopped down the three trees, and after sawing them 
into little pieces, took them to a mill. How glad the trees were 
to think that they could be of some use in the world. In a great 
boiler in the mill, the bits of wood were torn and boiled into pulp. 
In another boiler the bits of cloth were torn and ground to pulp. 
At last they met in a great box,—wood and rags, as white as 
snow. The cotton pulp and wood pulp were dancing and whurl- 
ing in the water, and seemed to be repeating their old motto, 
“ Help.” They had found each other, and were being made into 
something both useful and pretty,—faZer. 

A boy came into the mill, and said as he listened to the water, 
the wheels, the bands, the saws, and the knives: “ They are all 
singing: “ Help, help.” A man gave him a piece of the pretty 
white paper to take home, and this is what he copied on it :— 

“ Help, help, help! Help with a will, 
Help in field and help in mill : 
Whether you are child or man, 
Tree or plant, you must and can 
Help, help, help !” 
Can you think of any other trees that must have “ Help ” for their 
Tr.otto ? 

“ The oak trees at Laurel park, for they help to shelter the 
birds, and let the squirrels build homes in their branches.” 

“The elm tree in my garden helps the flowers, by spreading a 
roof over them.” 

“ The bamboo is of great use to the people of China. They 
make it into writing paper, cordage, mats, screens, chairs, tables, 
hats, rafts, besides many ornamental objects. It is said that a 
whole hut can be built and thatched with this plant.” 

“The peruvian bark, camphor tree, and many others yield 
medicines, and so help the see 

“The India-rubber tree furnishes us with boots, over-shoes, 
covers, elastic fabrics, water-proof cloth, erasers, hose-pipes, 
bottles, balls, and dolls.” : 

“From the maple, we get maple sugar, sap, and a coloring 
matter.” 

All trees furnish timber; some, nuts or fruit that are esteemed 
as articles of food; others, wood that is used for cabinet work, 
and is adapted to a great variety of useful and ornamental pur- 
poses. Some trees are noted for the diversity of their products, 
as the palm. From it is made wine, oil, sago, sugar ; also thread, 
utensils, weapons, food, and habitations. Even the leaves serve 
for thatching, matting, baskets, and hats. Mats, canes, cordage, 
and chair-seats are also made from a species of palm. 


“Is it the palm, the cocoa-palm, 
On the Indian sea by the isles of balm ? 
Or is it a ship in the breezeless calm ? 

* * * * * * 
Branches of palm are its spars and rails, 
Fibers of palm are its woven sails, 

And the rope is of palm that idly trails ! 


What does the good ship bear so well ? 
The cocoanut with its stony shell, 
And the milky sap of its inner cell.” 


All trees are very useful, and many are ornamental. Their 
majestic appearance, standing singly or in groups, add beauty and 
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attractiveness to any landscape. By their slow growth, they 
teach us that the little things we do every day are of some ac- 
count; and if we keep right on doing them, the great things will 
. come by and by. We see, whoever builds cannot build for him- 
self alone. All his neighbors have the benefit of his work, and 
all enjoy it together. 

(This lesson was given to second and third grade classes, and 
was found equally interesting and profitable to both. Only a few 
of the many uses of trees, spoken of by the children are mentioned 
inthis article. Coal, amber, bark, roots, and petrified wood were 
referred to, and specimens of each were brought for more extensive 
study at our next lesson. A great deal of manual skill, and use 
of tools, may be encouraged in preparing a variety of sections of 
as many kinds of wood as possible, thus collecting a museum of 
useful and ornamental woods of many sorts, as illustrative of 
geographical location, of manufacturing value, and of beauty of 
texture. 

It was an easy step for the children to see the application of 
the lesson, and with eagerness repeated their new verse : “Whether 
you are chzld or man, tree or plant, you must and can, help, help, 
help.” 

hoy beautiful poems of trees and plants can be found for little 
children in the best literature. If we can involve the sympathy 
and love of children in the study of nature, we are educating the 
zsthetic sense, and the faculties of the soul.) 


, 


The Thought Method of Teaching 
Reading. VII. 


The preparation of the reading lesson is very much the same in 
all the classes during the first five years. Small groups of ten 
pupils to a class are continued for three years, then increased to 
fifteen during the fourth and fifth years. Children think better 
and quicker and manifest more enthusiasm if they stand, apart 
from the rest of the school, during the recitation. This occa- 
sions no weariness since the time does not exceed fifteen minutes, 
twenty during the fourth and fifth years. 
The aim is to hold the interest of the pupils at the highest 
pitch in the preparation of the lesson as well as in the recitation, 
because under these conditions it is possible to secure a tar more 
intelligent study of the lesson in a few minutes than by an indefi- 
nite period of “reading over the lesson” at the seats. Inde- 
pendent study of the lesson at the seats is never profitable in any 
grade, for the reason that the pupils do not know how to wor 
advantageously without the teacher’s help. It is better to with- 
hold all knowledge of what is to be read until the class is called 
out for recitation. When a selection has been read in the class 
it can never excite the same interest again and should rarely be 
me ody second time, especially if there is new matter to be ob- 
tained. 
While the classes do not exceed ten pupils, eleven books of a 
kind (one for the teacher) are sufficient for a whole school, 
although it is better to have one full set for the pupils to own and 
keep. The supplementary books are kept by the teacher, except 
during the recitation, until they have been read through in order 
_ that they may not be looked over in advance, thereby losing 
much of their interest. The cost of supplying ten or twelve sets 
of different books for a term of five or six years (the time they 
will last) averages but a few cents per ocaee each year. This 
cost is reduced when there are several schools in the same build- 
ing to use the books. In case of great difficulty in obtaining 

‘supplementary readers the cost may be still more reduced by 
making one book serve for two pupils, for if the eye can rest se- 
curely on the page it will quickly do its work. 

Before any selection is read and before the books are dis- 
tributed, the teacher looks through the entire lesson and writes 
on the blackboard all the new words and such others as she 
thinks will be likely to cause any hesitation. She covers each 
with a book as soon as jit is written and requires it to be spelled 
from memory. If no one can spell it she removes the book for 
another eo at the same and then covers it again. If it be a 
long and difficult word she allows it spelled while the pupil is 
looking at it. After the spelling it is put into an original sen- 
tence, thus showing that its meaning is understood. This is ex- 
cellent training for the eye and one of the best methods of teach- 
ing spelling. 

During the first two years the children can read at sight more 
words than they will be able to spell from memory, but during 
the third year their training leads to a more even attainment in 
this respect. 

When the words have been developed from the blackboard the 
teacher writes the number of the page on which the lesson is to 
be found, and then distributes the books. The pupils, without 
further direction, immediately find the page and apply themselves 


_to the task before them with the closest attention. Such concen- 
tratioa of mind cannot easily be effected in any other We It 
leads to sure and immediate results. ‘Sufficient time 1s allowed 
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for each to read in silence the first paragraph and take in its full! 
meaning. The hands are then raised as an indication that they 
are ready and eager to read it orally. This they do, naturally, 
and without hesitation, but should some one hesitate he is not 
allowed to try further until he has looked it through again. 

Then each succeeding paragraph is read in order, although the 
pupils are never called upon in turn, but each should limit his 
attention to his own paragraph. There is no formality in an- 
nouncing the lesson, such as “ Page one hundred and twenty-five, 
lesson twenty-six, subject, ‘Mary and her Kitten,’ paragraph 
one,” but some one is asked to give the page in a very informal 
manner, after which the silent reading begins. As soon as the 
lesson has been read through, the books are closed and the story 
is reproduced orally from memory. Practice leads to an easy 
flow of language and fullness of detail. For variety the pupils 
may be sent to the blackboard, one at a time, to select one of the 
words which remain there, erase it, spell it, put it into an origi- 
nal sentence, and take his seat. This serves to increase the inter- 
est and pleasure in the exercise. The time required for all this, 
from beginning to end, not exceeding fifteen minutes, requires 
great activity on the part of the teacher and admits of no waste 
of time. But this activity has an important bearing upon the 
pupils, leading them to think quickly and with accuracy. It 
applies the same to arithmetic and other branches. 

During the first year and a half the paragraphs should be 
short, such as may be apprehended at a glance and read while 
looking off from the book. Beyond this the paragraphs may be 
longer, the pupil looking off only occasionally at a period. The 
short sentences usually found in the first half of the ordinary First 
Readers are suitably graded for the first year and a half, while the 
second half of the same readers is best adapted to the last half 
of the second year. The ordinary Second Readers are graded 
to meet the requirements of the third year. It is a great mistake 
to rush children ahead into difficult reading. Extensive practice 
in books of very easy grade (First and Second Readers) will, in 
three years’ time, prepare children to read at sight many of the 
selections found in Fifth Readers, although this is not to be rec- 
ommended. 

The proper grading for the fourth and fifth years may be found 
in the ordinary Third Readers, the first half of each for fourth 
year and the last half for the fifth year. Beyond this the English 
classics, with one reading book simply for general exercises, are 
the only books that should be placed in the hands of the pupils. 
The thought method of teaching reading leads up to this in such 
a way that there is no difficulty in reading them intelligently, and 
at sight, the same good judgment in selecting the grade of read- 
ing being necessary as in the lower grades. 

It is generally supposed that a reading book of very limited 
vocabulary is correspondingly easier to read, but a first book in 
reading with only sixty words may be made much more difficult 
to read than one with five hundred words, provided the arrange- 
ment is such as to aid the mind in appropriating the thought at 
a glance of the eye. The expansion of sentences must be very 
gradual until the vocabulary has been considerably enkenpl. 
Facility in reading is acquired only by covering a large amount 
of easy matter, as before stated. There are more than one 
thousand words that are intelligible to the average child at five 
years of age, and these should be put into easy sentences until they 
become familiar in print. After a drill of five months in black- 
board exercises, it is not necessary that new words should be in- 
troduced into the reading lessons in homeopathic doses. There- 
fore, whenever a new lesson appears difficult on account of the 
number of new words in it (provided the arrangement and the 
thought are natural), simply continue the blackboard exercises, 
enlarging the children’s oe sufficient for the new conquest, 
using the same tactics which led up to the first introduction of 
the printed page. 

While a pupil is reading he should not be interrupted, and 
under no consideration should the class be allowed to make cor- 
rections for mispronounced words, for this will lead to word- 
reading instead of thought-reading. The teacher will correct 
all such errors and in a manner which does not make the matter 
of too great consequence. The proper rendering of thought is 
the main issue, and when this is accomplished, all other mistakes 
will soon correct themselves. Good articulation, clearness of 
enunciation, such as sounding zg, and ether consonant sounds 
are the natural results of the thought method of teaching expres- 
sion. Distinctness of utterance is observed in every school, and 
in marked degree. 

The habits acquired during the first five years’ training renders 
the subsequent work of teaching reading comparatively easy, 
although an unskilled hand may soon undo much of what has 
been gained. There is no longer need of small classes nor of 
stanaing during the recitation. Two classes, however, are better 
than one and require no more time. The preparation of the les- 
sons is still made in the presence of the teacher and during the 
time of recitation. Silent reading of the paragraphs, one at a 
time, explanation of passages and the meaning of obscure words 
always precede the oral rendering of the thought. In addition 
to thought rendering it is important to interest the pupils in the 
matter, style, and the author. The author is sometimes made 
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more familiar by reading to the class short extracts from inter- 
esting passages of other works by same author. The same ani- 
mation should be given to the exercises that were observed in 
the lower grades. 


* 
Homonyms, 


In the course of study “adopted as the imperative rule and 
order of studies to be observed in all the public schools of the city 
of ——,” this is the letter of the law in regard to homonyms : 
‘Whenever a word that has a homonym occurs in the reading 
lesson the orthography and meaning of both words should be 
given by the teacher, and the words should subsequently form a 
part of the regular dictation work, or be used by the pupils in 
forming Sentences.” 

In that city there 1s one prominent school—quit possibly there 
are others like it—which has become irreclaimably addicted to this 
use of homonyms. Particularly in one department of ten classes 
the appetite for them is insatiable. Four days in every school 
week—the fifth is “paragraph day”—the only dictation given 
consists of a list of detached words and one sentence, which sen- 
tence must contain two or more homonymous words. 

I quote exactly some of these sentences : 


“ Did that foolish boy pare the pear with a pazr of scissors?” 

“ Who would have guessed that our guest was a prince?” 

“ The first clause of the sentence ends with ‘ the cats c/aws,’”’ 

Here the children of low primary classes are introduced perforce 
to the idea of clause to prevent their confusion of the known word 
“claws ” with the unknown “ clause.” 

“ The young heir went for a walk in the azr.” “Ere you 
succeed you must e’er do your work well.” So, ad énfinitum. 

Examples of wild composition to teach the non-confusion “of 
certain terms by a method the first step of which is their strong 
fusion, 

The mental association of homonyms is not spontaneous ex- 
cept to the punster and the student of the above system. They 
are most certainly not met together in elegant composition. 

Wherefore then sever a word picture from its own object in the 
effort to drag it to the side of another picture of another and al- 
together different object? For the sole reason that these pictures 
possess one like feature and warning must be given against the 
attachment of wrong picture and object! A surer method for 
its promotion than prevention ! 

Weld inseparably in the beginning the right picture to its own 
object only, that the given objec* or picture may call up always 
but one associate rather than an associated pair or group for 
choice that must involve possibility of mischoice. 

A test in one of these classes produced a number of such mar- 
velous sentences as: ‘“‘ Weight’ a moment” and “ This man is 
‘air’ to a great sum of money.” Legitimate results ! 

L. MAY PINK, 


[We like this vi us attack upon homonyms. The practice referred to is 
altogether bad.—Ed.} 


¥ 
Phonetics and Oral Spelling. 


We teach phonetics before spelling in our school. It is hard 
work, because the children are foreigners, but all the more neces- 
sary for the reason that makes it hard. Our four first-term 
teachers work together. They introduce oral spelling late in 
the term, making it the last step in the study of a word. They 
teach a hundred words in this way. Hearing, toward the end of 
last term that their classes were to.be examined in dictation, they 
gave the children atest that morning, dictating single words. 
Encouraged by the result, they tried a sentence. This was all 
the teaching in dictation the children had had when the term 
test was applied next day by the principal. The sentence dic- 
tated was, “ I have a black cart.” The children had written the 
word black but once. They were reminded to end the sentence 
with a period, but most of them would have done this without 
reminder. Nothing was said about the capital I. The classes 
had severally the following per cents.: 76, 79, 79, and 83. The 
writing was very nearly as good as though they had copied the 
words. 

The second term teachers also work together, teaching 320 
words. At the end of last term one of these teachers wrote on 
the blackboard the words, children, hard, questions, and asked 
her pupils to write sentences containing these words. It was an 
experiment. They had never done anything in written composi- 
tion before. Among others the following were produced: I 
gave the children hard questions, Children, are they hard ques- 
tions? Oh, children, what hard questions. What hard ques- 
tions children ask. My children ack me hard questions. 

Every child, not a new scholar, wrote a sentence. They kept 
within their spelling vocabulary. There was but one mis- 
spelled word. Capitals, periods, and question marks were cor- 
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rectly placed, but not commas and wonder marks. Many of the 
sentences were duplicates of the above, but original with their 
writers. The writing was as good as though the sentences had 
been dictated. ; 

The teacher gave another test, telling the children they could 
use words they had not learned and she would show them how 
to spell them. A number of words were asked, for and the 
teacher wrote them on the blackboard. This time, the sentences 
displayed greater variety. There were three misspelled words. 

The time allotted to this work on our programs prevents our 
slighting anything else for it. Wedo not consider our results 
brilliant, but feel that they are solid. No pupil spells a word 
orally as he would sing asong. He sees the word mentally and 
describes it. We should like more time for the preliminary 
work in phonetics. It would be a good thing to take oral spell- 
ing completely out of first term elk. 

ELEMENTARY TEACHER. 


¥ 


Blackboard Illustrative Sketching. 
VIII. 


By W. BERTHA HIN1TZ, New York Normal Art School. 
LESSON ON THE CONE AND OBJECTS SHAPED LIKE THE CONE, 


The Study of the Cone should be made first from the wooden 
model ; and for free illustrative drawing it will not be necessary to 
have more explicit directions than the following: Look at the 
model and determine its proportionate height and width, and 
mark these on these in the drawing. Notice that the apex of the 
cone is in a line with the center of the base. If axial, or construc- 
tion, lines were drawn, this line or axis of the cone would be at 
right angles to the long diameter or major axis of the ellipse at 
the base. (In most positions the circular base of the cone is seen 
foreshortened, or as an ellipse.) Determine the position of the 
apex of the cone, and indicate it on the board; notice again the 
width of the base and the slant of the contour of the cone,.and 
sketch lines to represent this slant. Study the curve of the visible - 
edge of the base, against a pencil held in a horizontal position 
from left to right, and draw the curve with freedom, varying or 
changing it in its course, or developing it. As there are no angles 
perceptible in the circumference of the circle, none must be allowed 
in drawing the ellipse ; the left and right outlines require careful 
attention, as the tendency when drawing these is to make too 
abrupt angles with the sides of the cone. The lines for the sides 
of the cone if continued should be tangential to the arcs or curves 
of the base. 

Practice Fxercises.—Draw circles with an even, consecutive, 
regular motion ; and, flattening the curves on opposite sides, draw 
ellipses from these circles in various positions. 


Observations of the Principle of the Foreshortening of the Circle. 


Cut a 4” circle from oak tag or other moderately stiff paper ; 
within this cut another circle }" from the circumference of the 
first, leaving about 3" uncut. This }” keeps the two circles together. 
The inner circle may be studied by comparing it with the outer 
circular ring. This ring may be held in a vertical position facing 
the observer, and the inner circular disk turned away from it in 
a plane at angles to the same. In this position the inner circle 
will appear foreshortened, and the amount of foreshortening can 
be easily determined. 

The foreshortened circle is shown in the drawing of cylinders 
and cones. 


Observation of Apparent Decrease in Size for Distance Re- 
moved from the Observer. 


Cut a number of 4” circular rings from oak tag. The width of 
the ring about }”. 

Insert these rings in a strip of wood of about 1” thickness, (cuts 
for this purpose having been made in the wooden strip at regular 
intervals of 2" to keep the rings in an upright position.) By tak- 
ing a full front view of the circle from one end, it will be found 
that all the other circles can be seen, and these will appear to be 
smaller than the near one. 

There are many other conditions that modify the appearance of 
the circle, but the two given can be generally applied in drawing 
cylinders and cones, and will in most instances be found sufti- 
cient. 

The Study of the Cone in Examples 1, 2, 3, and 4 may serve 
as a basis for all the following examples. In Fig. 5 a horizontal 
cross-cut of the cone represented at (a) the part below this cross 
section, is the frustum of the cone which is applied in the drawing 
of such forms as baskets, pails, teapots, funnels, double cones, 
vases, etc. Fig. 11 shows a frustum of a cone, and Figs. 12 and 
13, the same changed into baskets. 

In practicing this exercise, the details of the handle and webb 
or the construction, should be studied from the object. Draw a 
light free outline, expressive of the general shape of the basket 
and mark off the necessary divisions on the rim, if the basket !s: 
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woven as in the example. These divisions will appear narrower 
as they recede from the foremost one. To obtain the same pro- 
portionate amount of decrease on the lower outline, the lines 
marking these divisions, or ribs, must be extended to the apex of 
the constructed cone. 

The horizontal or cross weaving, if there be any, should be but 
brokenly indicated; but however slightly this is done, the direc- 
tion of the curved or straight short lines used to express it must 
harmonize with the upper and lower outlines of the basket. 


(Fig. 14.) Zhe Funnel—tThis object is based upon a cone. 
The first sketch should be a simple blocking out of a triangular 
form, as seen in the illustration. Determine the proportion of the 
i. the length of the smaller end, and that of the wide end, or 
rustum of the cone, and indicate the place for the dividing line, 
which is the near half of an ellipse, the foreshortened view of the 
circular cross section. Draw the lines to represent the smaller 
or tubular part and finish by a little ellipse for the circular open- 
ing. Draw the elliptical outline for the base of the cone or mouth 
of the funnel by two lines giving the thickness of the rim. The 
little ring by which it may be hung may be drawn in different 
positions, and should be studied from the object. 

(Fig. 15.) The Hour-glass—This object is based upon two 
cones, The frame has three vertical bars, and two circular rims, 
in which the glass cones are fixed. With the object in view no 
difficulty in drawing it will be experienced. 

(Fig. 16.) The Spruces—These are drawn with the vertical 
ascending axis sketched first, the side branches articulating from 
it next, and then following, the foliage. This being bundles of 
needle-like leaves, can best be represented by irregular short 
Straight lines. To understand this thoroughly a branch of the 
tree should be studied ; first draw full size, and then reduced size. 
In this way the feeling for the character in the drawing may be 
understood. It might be good practice to copy the illustrations a 
few times for practical executive ability. An out-of-door study 


will help the student to understand the characteristic growth of 
the tree. 


. (Fig. 17.) The Volcano.—The drawing of the volcano, although 


it may be classed in a general way with that of a cone, requires 
more knowledge than that of the simple type form. The volcano 
with its crater, its gradually sloping sides and base appearing as a 
Straight line, although below the level of the eye because seen 
from a great distance, depends much upon the background and 
foreground for its effect. The light and shade of the illustration 
will afford some suggestions: The clouds of smoke are treated 
lightly and brilliantly toward the source of light, the crater. 
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Away from this they should be massive and dark. The rain of 
ashes falling on the sides of the mountain affords the opportunity 
for a dark background. The lake below reflects the light on the 
mountain and the generally dark mountain. The effect of the 
whole may be very much increased by exaggerating the lights 
and darks in the picture. Students will not find ita difficult 
— and may copy the illustration, or any good photograph of 
a volcano, 

(Fig. 18.) Zhe Vase.—The cone forms the basis of many vase 
forms. The general method of drawing the cone is applied in this 
illustratwn. The base is also acone. Make the blackboard 
sketch from a vase of similar form, and add the detail from the 
object. Do not try to make a too highly finished drawing, only a 
sketchy illustration. 


(Fig. 19.) The Teapot.—Study a Simple Object: Draw the 
two si ting sides, the elliptical view of the cover, and the near or 
visible part of the outline of the base. So far the drawing coin- 
cides with that of acone. The drawing of the handle should be 
from the object. The points of attachment of the handle to the 
teapot should be represented a short distance upon the surface of 
the latter, to give the appearance of strength. The spouts vary 
so much in their sizes, proportions, and positions in different styles 
of teapots, that the only way to draw this is to observe the ob- 
ject. 

(Fig. 20.) The Shell._—This illustration shows the simplest 

position in which the shell may be drawn to represent its principal 
characteristics—the body (in this specimen not well defined) ; the 
long, well developed spire, with its well marked sutures and 
whorls, and definitely pointed apex ; the mouth, lips, and short 
beak. . 
Draw the upper and lower outlines of the spire, and the irregu- 
lar lines marking the sutures. Round out the body part and 
open the curves for the outlines of the mouth and beak. All the 
details must be first observed in the specimen and carefully chosen 
for representation, as it would be a very easy matter to weaken 
the character of the drawing, by overcrowding the surface with 
markings of color and layers of growth. 

The students must practice the drawing of other conical ob- 
jects ; and if but a few other forms for study are available they 
can be studied from varied points of view furnishing new subject 


for thought. 
» 


Study of nature cultivates love of truth. 
—Cuas. B, GILBERT. 
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A Writing Lesson. 


Subject.—The word girl. 
This is the way alittle girl grows up : 
First she isa little baby, with a big head and a long, long dress. 


Then she is a kindergarten girl only up to the window-sill. (¢.) 

Then she grows big enough to go to school and her head 
comes up above the window-sil!. (7.) 

Then she grows and grows and grows until she is a tall, tall 
lady. (2. 
What word have I written? 

“\y does she look during the first part of her life ? 
next 

Yes, and in the kindergarten she threw up a little ball, and 
it went as high asthis. (Dot.) How much did she have to grow 
before she could go to school ? etc., etc. 

Corrections : Some did not make the baby’s dress long enough. 
It must come all the way down to the floor. Some did not make 
the lady tall enough. She must grow all the way up to the ceil- 
ing. Some did not make the school girl any taller than the kin- 
dergarten girl. Some forget the ball that the kindergarten girl 
threw up. Let us all try again to show how she grows. 

E. E. K. 
» 


Primary Occupations. 


By E. E.K. 


The most appropriate occupation for primary children before 
opening school in the morning and at noon is conceptional draw- 
ing. Rightly managed, this not only “ keeps the children quiet,”’ 
but may be made of immense value in mind development. 

Direct the children to draw something they saw on the street 
as they came to school or something else that they want to tell 
about. In doing this, they are led to reflect closely, for purposes 
of graphic representation and subsequent verbal description, upon 
some object of thought that has already gained a hold upon them. 
They are also getting their minds in trim to begin the school day 
by a contribution to the conversational exercise with which it is 
well to begin and out of which the teacher can, if she will, get 
suggestions for nearly or quite all of the day’s work in the three 
R’s. They are connecting their outside life with the school and 
establishing the right relation between work and play. 

This occupation and the language exercise that should follow 
it also interprets the child to the teacher. There is no better 
mode of “examining” possible. The teacher who thus draws 
the contents of the child’s mind into lines of expression and 
om herself in an attitude of sympathy with his little thoughts 

$ taken the first step toward being able to teach him. 

Added to this, the child gains confidence in the art of expres- 
sion and the timid child grows nearer to his teacher and class- 
mates. The child is not yet a trained critic of his own work, 
fortunately. He sees in that crude drawing the whole object he 
has tried to picture and fondly imagines he has put the thing 
with perfect clearness before every eye that looks. He thus feels 
himself in closer communication with his fellows, and one of the 
barriers to childish happiness and the success of teachers is par- 
tially broken. Try it, teachers, patiently. as a loosener of timid 
tongues—but do not frighten the timid child with too much “ in- 
dividual attention.” The art of /e¢ting alone is a great one when 
we understand where to apply it. 

Lastly, conceptional drawing is a more powerful stimulant to 
mental growth than object drawing. They should be alternated,but 
it is the object drawing that should be regarded as supplementary 
in primary education. The attempt to draw an object not pres- 
ent to the eye involves intense action of the mind upcn a con- 
cept. The defects in this ¢oncept prompt the mind to make a 
closer observation of the object at the next opportunity, and the 
general effect is a habit of more careful observation than would 
otherwise be made. Object drawing is indispensable to complete 
the benefit in training. 

¥ 


Teacher No, 1.—(Opening the door into the room of her neigh- 
bor, teacher No. 2.) Just think! I can put Mollie Vinci’s whole 
name on the board. I shall make an entire reading lesson about 
her and then follow with lessons about the others. The children 
will be delighted. 

Teacher No. 2—(Musingly) Molly—(excttedly) Polly ! 

No. 1.—Poll Parrot ! 

No. 2.—Carrot ! 

. Explanation: The babies in both of these classes were deep 
in “ tue Word phonetics.” 


And how 


Your paper has always done me a “world” of good, espe- 
cially the story pictures for \anguage work. 
St. Joseph, Mich. , JESSAMINE KEITH. 


a 
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Lessons on the Months. 


APRIL. 
By JENNIE YOUNG. 


The early spring flowers offer themes of delight for the lessons 
of this month. The teacher will have no lack of material at this 
time, her only trouble will probably be the embarrassment of 
“too much,” 

The simpler facts of germination and growth are easily pre- 
sented and understood. Do not be 400 ‘echnical in description, 
but, when a scientific term is needed, do not be afraid to use it. 

The early flowers in their blossoming are always near to the 
hearts of the children. There is an unconscious element of re- 
finement in the contact with such things, and the teacher will 
find herself well repaid for the little extra trouble which such les- 
sons cost. 

Where can one find such lessons in form and color? Think 
how the imagination may be developed in picturing the life of the 
woods. Think of the stories told without words by violet and 
trailing arbutus, marsh-marigold, and trillium, and all the flowery 
multitudes of spring. 

I like best to think of the wild flowers by their simpler names; 
the trillium is botanically interesting in the exactness of its 
scientific nomenclature in its three-fold divisions of leaf and 
flower. but it brings us its sweetest message from the woods 
when it comes to us as the “ wake robin,” waking at the song of 
the robin to greet the early spring. 

April is a delightful month for talks with the children. Patriot- 
ism is at white heat when the 19th comes, and “ The shot heard 
round the world” re-echoes from Lexington. Washington, our 
first president, was elected April 6 and inaugurated at New 
York, April 30 of the same year. 

The anniversaries connected with Sumter and Lincoln are the 
shadows which serve to heighten by contrast the brighter days as 
they come. 

Other events will undoubtedly suggest themselves to the 
teacher as the month rolls on, and a word or even the bright- 
colored crayon which marks such days in our calendar upon the 
blackboard will often fix a date indelibly in the memory of the 
child, 

The following maybe used for blackboard work, or told to the 
children : 


FANNY’S VISITOR. 


“Oh, dear,” cried Fanny, “ that rain has just come to spoil all 
my fun.” 

Fanny was a blue-eyed little girl about eight years old. It was 
Saturday, so there was no school and she wanted to go to the 
woods with some little friends to gather the early wild flowers. 
She could scarcely keep the tears back, when she saw the dark 
clouds covering the sky. She pulled her papa’s big chair close 
to the window and saying, ‘‘ Rain, rain, go away,” sat down to 
watch the blue spots in the sky hoping that the clouds would 
pass over. 

But the gray mists were gathering in the hollows ‘and soon the 
rain drops began to fall. = 

Fanny almost forgot to be cross, the big chair was socom 
fortable. She put her head back on the soft pillow and was just 
wishing she had some one to talk to, when she heard a sweet 
voice and there stood a lovely lady. She was all dressed in light 
green and she came with her arms full of flowers—full of all the 
wild flowers that children love. 

“I have come to see you, little girl,” said she, ‘‘ and here are 
your little friends with me,” and all the flowers began to smile 
and Fanny smiled, too. 

The little blue violets looked shyly at Fanny, but the trilliums 
nodded their snowy heads as if to say, ‘‘ We're glad to see you.” 

Fanny knew the trailing arbutus was there, for she could smell 
its sweet fragrance even before she could see its little pink blos- 
soms ; and there was the lovely marsh-marigold too, looking like 
a great golden buttercup.” 

‘Oh, you sweet flowers,” cried Fanny, “ did you come all the 
way from the woods to see me?” 

“Yes,” said they all, “ we love littie children. April has brought 
us here.” 

“Is that lovely lady April ?”’ 

“ Yes, said the flowers,” when you come to the woods, we will 
be all ready to see you; April takes care of us. When we are 
thirsty, she gives us soft showers and we lift up our heads and 
grow strong and beautiful. Come to see us, little girl. Come 
to the woods,—we will be waiting for you—good-bye.” 

The lovely lady smiled and Fanny heard all the little flower 
bells ringing sweetly like silvery chimes ; and rubbing her eyes, 
she looked around, but the lovely lady and all the flowers were 
out of sight—gone back to the woods—and Fanny jumped down 
from her chair and ran to her mother to tell what strange things 


had happened. 


-_—— 
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Lessons in Primary Geography. VIII. 


[Copyright, 1892.] 
By Dr. ALBERT E. MALTBY, Slippery Rock, Pa. 

How do the persons who keep stores and other places of busi- 
ness let the people know what things are for sale? “ They put 
up signs.” What are these signs like? James may write one 
on the blackboard. James writes. 


CLUTTON BROS, 
DRUG STORE. 
“In the city I saw a big bowl upon a post in front of the drug 
store.” That is called a mortar and pestle. The clerk uses a 
small mortar and pestle when he grinds and mixes the drugs. 
“ The barber has a tall pole striped with red and white.” “I can’t 
see what that means.” 

Long ago barbers performed the duties of surgeons, and the 
stripes represented the winding of the bandage around the arm of 
the patient. The persons who do such work now are called sur- 
geons or doctors, “They take care of the health of people.” 
“ They help us to become well again.” “We should be careful 
of our health.” “ By exercise.” Little doctors at home. 

Those that educate the children are called ¢eachers. Doctors 
and teachers follow PROFESSIONS. Can you name other men 
who have professions? ‘The /awyer writes deeds and other 
papers, and gives advice about law.” ‘‘ He argues cases in court.” 

The mznzster or Pastor has charge of achurch or congregation. 
“The sexton.” No, not in the same way. ‘‘He preaches.” 
“We call our minister the rector.” “St. Marks.” Very well. 
Let us made the list. 


Men Having Professions. 
The Surgeon, Minister, 
Doctor, Lawyer. 
Teacher. 
These are very useful men. 


-+>—— are 


(Others) 


5 
if 





(By a boy of fifteen.) 
Commerce. 


How did we decide to bring the saws from Philadelphia to Pitts- 
burg? (Fig. 1.) We will take the rails made at Pittsburg and 
lay atrack to Philadelphia. At Altoona we will put an engine on 
the track and run to Harrisburg. Then we will take some cars 
at Harrisburg and run down to Philadelphia. Here we can load 
the cars with Sloyd saws and other things, and run back to 
Pittsburg. 

The men have laid the track already, and the work is done. 
( Some rough sketching.) “A railroad.” “Many men work for 
the railroad company.” ‘‘ The man who runs the engine is the 
engineer.” The man who helps him is the fireman. He who 
collects the fares and has charge of the whole train is the con- 
ductor. The men who help him are brakesmen, baggagemen, etc. 

The trainmen are ;— 


The Conductor, Brakesmen, 
Engineer, Baggageman, 
Fireman, Express Agent, 
: Postal Agent, and others. 
The trains carry goods from one part of the country to another. 
the cars are great aids in 


CD vied Ot SR 


Letters are carried on the cars tothe POST-OFFICES. The man 
that attends to the mail and sees to its distribution is the fosf- 
~ gray and he is an officer. Do you know how to send a letter ? 

here should the stamp be placed? “The address should be 
written plainly.” “ We should put a stamp on the upper right 
corner of the letter." “ Two cents.” (Fold the closed envelope 
and have children write the address of some friend.) 

The po-tmaster is called an officer can you name some other 
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(Designed and drawn by a girl of thirteen.) 


officers? “The constable,” “The tax-collector, school director, 
burgess, justice of the peace, etc. “ A policeman in the city.” 
“The mayor.” “ A sheriff at Homestead.” “The governor 
sent troops to help him keep order.” “ President Clevelend is 
now at Washingtion,” 
These are 
OFFICERS FOR GOVERNMENT. 


Postmaster, 
School Director, 
Tax. Collector, 
Constable, 
Justice of the Peace, 
Burgess. 


Policeman, 
Sheriff, 
Mayor, 
yovernor, 
President. 
PRODUCTS. 


We may make written lists of the animals, vegetables, and min- 
erals found within our school district. 
Here is one, teachers : 


Animal, Mineral, and Vegetable Productions, 
Or WoLForD SCHOOL DisTRICT, SLIPPERY Rock, BUTLER Counry, Pa. 


Frances E. Hays, *‘ C” class. Illula S. Christley, Teacher. 


ANIMALS. 


Humming Bird, Hornet, 

Lady Bird, Yellow Jacket, 
Toad, Wasp, 

Frog, Honey Bee, 
Tortoise, Potato Bug, 
Crab, Snake F . 
Lizard, 

Tree Frog, 
*German Carp Fish 
Black Snake, 
House Snake, 
Garter Snake, 
Rattle Snake, 
Water Snake, 
Bumble Bee, 
Ant, 

Cricket, 

Moth, 

Horse Fly, 
Butterfly, 
Grasshopper, 
Snail, 

Cut-worm, 
Mosquitoes, 
Spider, 

ouse Fly, 


Guinea, 
Duck, 


Goose, 
Peafowl, 


Groundhog, 
um, 

Norway Rats, 
Field Mice, 
Barn Mice, 
Grey Squirrel, 
Flying Squirrel, 
Chipmunk, 
Pine Squirrel, 


Sap-sucker, 
Blue-Jay, 
Meadow Lark, 
Whi rwill, 
Bobolink, 
Chippie, 

Oriole, 

Summer Swallow, 


Sheep Ticks, 
Gad Fly, 
Roach, 
Miller, 
Caterpillar, 
Beetle, 

Lady Bug, 
Katydid, 
Cimicidz, 
Apple-tree borer, 
Anoplura. 


Pheasant, 
Turtle Dove, 


VEGETABLES. 


Raspberries, Ash, 
Strawberries, Maple, 
Blackberries, Chestnut, 


Turkey, 


Potatoes, 
Tomatoes, 


Beets, 


Caladium, 
Crape Myrtle, 


Wild Cherry, 
Dogwood, 
Ironwood, 
Locust, 

Linn, 

Black Walnut, 
White Walnut, 


Huckleberries, 
Gooseberries, 
Wildplums, 
Hydrangea, 
Bleeding Hearts, 


lar, 
Willow, 
White Thorn, 
Balm of Gilead, 
Geranium, 
Fuchsia, 
Calla Lily, 
Leopard Lily, 
Cactus, 
Tulip, 


Buckwheat, 
White Clover, 
Mammoth Clover, 
Medium Clover, 
Alsike Clover, 
Timothy Grass, 
Red Top Grass, 


Smart Weed, 
Rag Weed, 
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Nettle, . | \ Forgetmenot, MINERALS. 
Persley, Chrysanthemum, 
Mullen, Gladiolias, oo aan 
Canada Thistle, Marsh-mallow, ?3. 
Common Thistle, Ornamental Beet, !™estone, 
Texas Burr, Four O’clocks. 
Tansy Nasturtium, 
Chick Weed, Hyacinths, 
Golden Rod, Nicotinana, 
White Oak Tree, Marigold, 
Black Oak, Honeysuckle, 
Red Oak, Ferns, 

Chokecherries. Swamp Oak, Moss, 


The dictionary had been consulted when Cimicide and 
Anoplura were added to the list. Let us hope that these last 
two are not very generally distributed in the district. How many 
of our children are able to recognize a dozen or so minerals, 
know the name of one hundred and four animals common in the 
locality, or can name one hundred sixty vegetables? Old dame 
mature is a wonderful teacher for these little country boys and 


r 
The Coverings of Animals. 


By A NORMAL STUDENT. 
CHIEF Point.—To show their use in giving warmth and protection to 
the animals, and to beautify them. - — y* Pig no 


INTRODUCTION.—Show a piece of wool or fur. } Ask what it is and write 
the word on blackboard. 


Draw from the children by question and illustration that wool, 
fur, hair, prickles, bristles, quills, feathers, and scales form the 
coverings of animals. 

That wool is the covering of sheep, that it keeps them warm, 
and why they are sheared. Tell that in very warm countries it 
turns to hair. 

Elicit that fur is very fine hair; that it forms the covering of 
rabbits, cats,and other animals; that it keeps them warm and 
adds to their beauty. Tell that it is much thickened on the ap- 
proach of winter. 

Elicit that hair is the covering of horses and some other ani- 
mals, that it helps to keep them warm and adds to their beauty, 
that the hair of mane and tail grows long and that some dogs 
have hair and some wool. 

Bristles, obtained from pigs ; do not grow close together and 
cannot give much warmth, but the pig has very thick skin. 

Prickles form outer coating of hedgehog, protecting it from 

er. 

Quills cover the porcupine and serve to protect it. 

Fexthers are the covering of birds; they overlap, shed the rain, 
and keep out the cold; they are light and suitable for flying ani- 
mals ; of various colors. 

Scales cover fishes ; they fit close and lap toward the tail, so as 


not to catch against the water and retard swimming; they shine 
and are beautiful. 


girls. 


- 
School Incentives. II. 


By AN Ex-TEACHER. 


How many teachers have aclass medat in use, going the rounds 
among the few bright pupils who would work anyway? How 
many such teachers have pedagogically outgrown the useless 
thing, yet keep it going from habit or to please the children, or 
because it seems to represent a ciass of devices that must not be 
quite dropped out, or because it seems uneconomical to hide so 
pretty a bit of silver away in a closet? How many would like 
to find a better use for it—a use that would warrant your buying 
such a badge or medal if you hadn’t one on hand ? 

_Suppose, with character development instead of scholarship in 
view, you award the medal for the practice of the virtues that 
are active in the life of the class-room. Will not the effort to 
win the medal as a reward for superior /ndustry, for instance, 
be likely to have more effect upon the progress of the class than 
the effort now restricted to a few individuals to win it by success- 
ful lesson-saying ? 

“Character is a bundle of habits.” What habits can your 
medal help you to establish, with the greatest possible number of 
= pupils? Surely a// can practice industry and acquire the 

abit in the practice. 

But if your aim is ethical development, you must beware of 
the vanity and the envy that emulation may engender if not skil- 
fully managed. Let the class understand that the medal is to be 
an aid to the weak and that all are weak somewhere. That they 
may fully realize this and learn to take an interest in one another's 
development, give to them the task of watching and deciding the 
earning of the prize, impressing upon them that it is harder for 
a lazy boy to become industrious than for one who has already 
learned to.labor to keep on in well-doing, and that the mark of 
superior effort is zmprovement. 
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Announce spe Monday morning what the prize will be 
awarded at the close of the week. Let it be the virtue op- 
posed to the prevailing vice of the preceding week. If whisper- 
ing has become an evil, let silence during lesson hours win the 
medal for a week or two until the habit of silent atttention to 
work is established and some other class-room fault needs atten- 
tion more than whispering. Write the word “Silence ” in orna- 
mental style in some prominent blackboard space, to keep the 
week’s moral goal before the pupils. If you have an artist in 
— class, let him enclose it in an ornamental scroll, with colored 
chalk. 

Again, let it be “Helpfulness” that the pupils shail specially prac- 
tice, carefully distinguishing between real helpfulness and mere 
officiousness. A five minutes’ talk uponthe nature and limits 
of the week’s virtue, to begin Monday morning and another to 
close Friday afternoon, may be made a most valuable and effective 
course in ethics, needing only to be supplemented by the inci- 
dental moral teaching that grows out of each day’s experiences 
and naturally accompanies all well managed school work. 


III. 


We have suggested the use of the class medal for a 
newer and better purpose—the cultivation of such virtues as in- 
dustry, neatness, helpfulness, etc.—than that of ericouraging to 
scholarly success the assiduous few who need nosuch encourage- 
ment, thereby teaching them vanity and the rest of the:class a 
most injurious sense ot cmauted or at least hopeless inferiority. 

An extension of the same device is already in use in a few 
schools. We refer to the class banner, awarded weekly by the 
principal to the class excelling in some important matter, such as 
attendance, punctuality, etc. This banner may be so used as to 
exert a strong influence upon the discipline of a school, without 
demanding an amount of attention from the principal at all pro- 
portionate to its benefits. Moreover, it does not need the deli- 
cate management that is required for the safe use of the medal 
for ethical purposes ; because class emulation is less dangerous 
than individual emulation. 

As in the case of the medal, let it be announced from the desk 
on Monday morning what line the special effort of the week shall 
take. If it is for neatness, the principal should cast an eye about 
each class-room occasionally during the week, glancing at the 
floor for papers, and on rainy days for mud, and at the window 
sills, shelves, etc. This is the time to impress that all removed 
clothing be hung in the |wardrobes, etc., that pencils should be 
nicely sharpened, and that desks look better,;covered with a pretty 
piece of felt or other material. Once during the week the princi- 
pal should visit the playground after the classes have been called 
to line for return to rooms. With pad and pencil in hand coum 
and note the proportion of well polished boots. Once also he 
may pause in each class-room long enough for a display of hands 
aa counting of clean ones, and again he may run his eye with 
smiling significance over the heads of the pupils and note on his 
pad his judgment of the same. These silent reminders are telling 
and serve to keep an effective and willing attention upon the 
thought of the week. 


» 
Some Good Rules. 


(The following excellent rules were found on a badly worn sheet of paper, in 
the pocket-book of Stephen A. Price who was at one time governor of the state 
of New York.) ; 

Tell the children to what distinction Mr. Price arose. Ask 
them questions suitable to the grade on the location, extent, and 
importance of New York state. Ask how often a governor Is 
elected. Request pupils to find out from their fathers or from 
books of reference what they can of Mr. Price’s administration. 

Read over all the rules and ask which impressed the pupils 
most, announcing beforehand your intention of asking this ques- 
tion. Some pupils will remember one, someanother. Ask why, 
in each case. If the discussion extends beyond the allotted time, 
continue it the next day. ; 

At its close read again all the rules not alread discussed, and 
have scholars again choose the most important for discussion. 

Repeat this as many times as seems — : 

Finally, select, yourself, from those slighted by the pupils such 
as deserve their attention. Point out their value and elicit further 
discussion. 

THE RULES. 

Keep good company or none. 

Never be idle. ’ 

If your hands cannot be usefully employed, attend to the culti- 
vation of your mind. 

Always speak the truth. 

Make few promises. 

Live up to your engagements. 

Keep your own secrets if you have any. 

When you speak to a person look him in the face, ‘ ‘ 

Good company and good conversation are the very sinews © 
virtue. 

Good character is above all things else. 
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Your character cannot be essentially injured except by your own 
acts. 

If anyone speaks evil of you, let your life be so that no one will 
believe him. 

Drink no kind of intoxicating liquors. 

When you retire to bed, think over what you have been doing 
during the day. 

Never play at any game of chance. 

Avoid temptation, through fear that you may not withstand it. 

Farn money before you spend it. 

Never run into debt, unless you see plainly a way to get out 
again. 

— borrow if you can possibly avoid it. 

Never speak evil of anyone. 

Be just before you are generous. 

Read over the above maxims at least once a week. 


Fd 
Body Culture. 1. 


AIR. 
By the Author of “Preston Papers.” 


Much of the work of the primary teacher is a continuation of 
the work of the parent, and a curriculum omitting a culture of 
the body is deficient. The full debt to the child is not paid even 
in the highest cultivation of the soul, if the body and its functions 
have been neglected or slighted. Care must be given to the 
whole nature of the child. Instruction about the teeth, eyes, 
hands, clothing, personal habits, etc., is equally as necessary as 
that relating to moral and mental development. 

Lessons in body culture should be so simple that even the 
dullest pupil may understand them. They should be practical, 
aiming at details that come into the every-day life of the child. 
They should be interesting ; if they fail in this regard the time is 
wasted. 

A TALK ON BREATHING, 


There is one thing we all must have; what do we all need first 
in life ? 


“Something to eat.” “Something to wear.” “A place to 
sleep in.” “Some one to take care of us.” These are all good 
answers—but none are quite right. Now, let us see. Suppose 
you should come in some morning and find me on the floor, my 
eyes clased, my face pale, my breat’: all gone, would you give 
me bread and butter for it? “Of course not.” Would you buy 
a bed or a sofa for me to lie on. Would you not get some one 
to take care of me—now what would you do? 


A pupil says: “ I’d do just what I saw done once when a lady 
fainted. Thedoors were opened and the windows; her head was 
held up and she was fanned.” 

What she needed was more air. So you see air is the import- 
ant thing. How do we use the air? “We breathe it.” But 
strange as it may appear few know how fo breathe. Even grown 
people don’: half of them breathe rightly. 

First, you must keep your mouth shut; very few do this. I see 
most of you are closing your mouths. 

Now put your left hand in front of your face; you feel your 
breath now; where does it get through, if your mouth is shut. 

The nose.” Remember this is the r#gA¢ way to breathe. If 
you will notice as you go along the street you will see many who 
do not know this, and because they don’t they are often hoarse, 
their lungs are sore and their throats dirty and rough. Some will 
Say their nose is “stopped up,” and so they must open their 
mouths. ‘The longer they breathe in that way the more colds 
they will have and the easier they will get them. 

It is the practice of many persons to snuff some clean cold 
water into the nose; hold the water in the hand and dip the tip 
of your nose into it and draw it up into the nose! You laugh, 
but | find it is a good thing to do every morning anyhow, as it 
prevents colds in the head. Now put your hand on the front of 
the body and see how far down you can feel your breathing. 
You should feel your breath below your belt. Few seem to feel 
itthere. Well, stand for a few minutes ; evenly now on both feet, 
— closed mouth, and /ry to make your breathing go away down 

ere, 

The second rule is to breathe from the abdomen (that is what 
we call that part of your body); the first is, remember to keep 
your mouth shut ; now breathe slowly as I count, 1, 2, 3, 4. This 
you should try to do every day, and all the time. 

Now, somebody will be sure to ask: “ What good will it do 
me?” It will help give you a big chest for your lungs; and 
that will help make you strong. The more pure air you take in 
every time you breathe, the more blood you will purify at each 
time; and you can get more air with a deep breath than with an 

upper one. I suppose some one will say they can’t breathe down 
deep because their skirt-bands are too tight. This is a serious 
trouble, for 1 want you all to learn to move your waist muscles 
and diaphragm every time you breathe, without thinking of it, so 
that you will have strong bodies ; and this will in a measure, de- 
pend upon how you breathe. 
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The Poet Whittier. 


One of the attractive traits of Mr. Whittier was his gratitude 
to the surroundings of his soul’s life. When he had been on this 
globe seventy-seven years he sung: 


“I did but dream. I never knew 
What charms our sternest seasons wore. 
Was never yet the sky so blue, 
Was never earth so white before. 
Till now I never saw the glow 
Of sunset on yon hill of snow, 
And never learned the bough’s designs 
Of beauty in its leafless lines. 


“ Did ever such a morning break 
As that my eastern windows see? 
Did ever such a moonlight take 
Weird photographs of shrub and tree?” 


Fortunate the lover of Nature, for her hold on his affections 
can scarce give out. She is a perpetual study to the observant 
mind, year after year revealing herself more deeply to the thought- 
ful and admiring student, soothing his heart and taking him away 
from earth’s petty cares and disappointments. 


¥ 
The Battle on Skates. 


Once upon a time King Philip of Spain went to war with Hol- 
land, the country where the land is lower than the sea-level and 
there have to be big walls, called dikes, to keep the water from 
sweeping over the fields. This fight was a desperate one, for 
King Philip was so eager to subdue the country that he waged 
the war with all the means at hiscommand. He sent to Holland, 
as his commander-in-chief, the Duke of Alva, a Spanish noble- 
man and a famous general. After the war had been going on a 
long time, and many towns had been seized, the duke saw that 
if he could take Amsterdam he could easily overcome the rest of 
Holland.—but between Amsterdam and the king’s forces lay the 
city of Haarlem. 

The duke sent his son Don Frederick to capture Haarlem. 
The city was almost surrounded by water, then frozen over, as 
it was winter. There were a few ships lying near Haarlem, but 
they were held fast by the ice, and might easily have been cap- 
ture@ had not the sailors dug a trench all around them, and forti- 
fied them against the enemy. : 

As soon as Don Frederick arrived, he sent a body of soldiers 
to attack the ships. The soldiers marched out tothe vessels, but 
as they came near a body of armed men on skates sprang from 
the trench. 

The Hollanders were used to skating from their very babyhood, 
for in winter the canals and sea were frozen for miles around, and 
— skated. Not only did they skate for fun, but to mar- 
ket and their daily business, just as easily and far more quickly 
than they could walk. They used to have games and sham bat- 
ties on the ice, so that when there was need for real fighting, 
they knew what to do, : 

But the Spaniards lived in a southern country where there is 
little ice, and they never went sliding or skating. When the 
saw the Hollanders dart out at them, their feet shod with steel, 
appearing almost to fly in the air, they thought the enemy must 
be aided by witchcraft! They were tempted to run, such were 
their amazement and terror. , 

However, when the bullets came flying among them, they tried 
to pick up their courage and fight. But their efforts were eeble, 
for, unable to keep their footing on the slippery surface, they 
would stumble and fall, while the Hollanders would glide by un- 
harmed and send their bullets to the mark. 

The Hollanders were victorious; and, when they drove the 
Spaniards off the ice, several hundred of the enemy lay dead, 
while the conquerers scarcely suffered any loss. When the duke 
heard of this defeat he was —_ surprised, and decided that he 
would not be beaten again in that way. 

So he ordered conan ated pairs of skates, and commanded 
all the soldiers to learn to skate. They had fun while learning, 
but not long afterward were able to handle their weapons on ice 
as boldly as the Hollanders. But they had little occasion to 
make use of this new accomplishment, for a sudden thaw and 
flood made it possible for the ships to sail away, and the sailors 
brave spirits were much cheered by the sudden frost that followed 
and rendered them safe from naval attack for a time. 

Tne Spaniards soon after captured Haarlem, but they had to 
fight hard to take it, for the city was well fortified and the people 
brave.—St. Nicholas. 


» 
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Elementary Arithmetic. VII. 


By E. M. R. Springfield, Mass. 


First Year. 


The following are papers which I gathered from a pile of stored- 
up work in Grade I. this week. They are all by children who en- 
tered school last September. I have not the age of each pupil 
but know them to average a little older than six years. All are 
not in the same class as the papers may indicate, but since all en- 
tered during the school year their work indicates what they have 
accomplished with six months’ instruction in number. I cannot 
say who of these attended kindergarten schools before coming to 
the public school, but as very few of our children receive kinder- 
garten instruction, before entering the public school I venture the 
statement that only one or two at most had received systematic 
instruction before being enrolled last September. 

Mamma had three quarts of milk. Find how many pints of 


milk she had. 
4 a —~, 


or mf a 


Mamma had six pints of milk. HELEN BLODGETT. 
Rose has one lily and eight tulips in her garden. Tell how 
many flowers Rose has in her garden. 


y PPPPP EEF 


R ose has nine flowers in her garden. 
A man has eight trees to set out. 
row. 





























Lewis TIFFT. 
! He puts two trees in each 
Teil how many rows of trees he sets out. 


YY ve v9 


The man sets out three rows of trees. 
: FLORENCE FRISSELL. 
Four birds were on the fence, and four more birds came. Tell 
how many birds were on the fence. 


a oF ae 


i 























There were eight birds on the fence. AMY MORSE. 
Tom had four feet of rope. He used three-fourths of it for his 
sled. Tell how much rope he had left. 





a RE IT 
HUBERT HAWKINS. 
She gave me four of them, Tell 








He had one foot of rope left. 
May made eight paper boats. 
how many she had left. 


TIE F EEE 


May had four boats left. HAROLD NOBLE. 

I had a doll’s bed that was four inches long and two inches 
wide. I made a quilt of inch squares of silk sewed together. It 
just fitted the bed. Find how many squares were in my quilt. 

AMY MORSE. 


NoTe.—The paper from which I copy has the squares Hi of an 
inch larger than the inch measure, indicating that the child’s idea 
was fairly correct. 
Class exercise for Group 2. Subject, the linear foot. 
Material.—The foot rule ; strips of paper, one foot, one foot and 
a half, two feet, one half, and one-fourth of a foot long; heavy 
cord; lines on blackboard ; objects to measure. 
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Object.—To develop idea of space in general, and teach the 
particular space called a linear fost. 

Plan.—Let your eyes move slowly from one end of this stick to 
the other. Now back again. 

Watch my finger while I move it slowly from one end of the 
stick to the other. 

Each take the stick that lies before you and pass your finger 
7 from one end to the other. Let your eyes move with your 

nger. 

Do the same with this stiff strip of paper. With this cord. 
Select from these four lengths a string that is as long as my 
stick, Joe. Compare with mine. (Others do the same.) 

My stick is a foot long. 

‘ Notice while | measure, then tell how long the edge of this 
Ox is. 

“ The edge of the box is a foot long.” 

Measure a foot on the edge of the table. 

Measure the width of this picture frame. 

‘The picture frame is a foot long.” 

_ Hold the foot stick before your eyes ; study its length ; now lay 
it on the table and draw a foot line on the board. 

Study the foot stick once more, then study the line you have 
drawn. Change the line if you think it is more than a foot, or 
less than a foot. 

Each measure the line you have drawn and be ready to tell me 
whether it is more than a foot long or less than a foot long. 

‘My line is more than a foot long.” 

“Mine is not a foot long.” 

“Mine is nearly right.” 

Think always of the foot length and tell whether the line is a 
foot, or not a foot long, and not whether it is right or wrong. 

“ My line is just a foot long.” ° 

You did well. 

“ May I try again?” 

All may try again but first place foot rules on the table, then 
erase the lines. Look once more at the foot rule then draw. 

Now look at the foot rule again and compare your line with it. 
Correct the line if you need. 

Measure the line now, and tell whether it is just a foot long or 
more, or less. 

This part of the class stand at the table the rest stand at the 
board. . 

Those at the table take each a strip of paper ; measure and tell 
how long the strip is. Those at the board select each a line that 
I have drawn, measure and tell how long it is. 

“ My strip of paper is two feet long.” 

“ My strip is a foot and a half iong.” 

“Mine is half a foot long.” 

“ Mine is a fourth of a foot long.” 

“ This line is just a foot long.” 

“ This one is three feet long.” 

All stand at the table. Study the foot rules once more, then 
pass them to me. I will lay them away and ask you to tell me 
without any measure before you, how long the things I show you 
are. 

(Strips of paper; crayon lines on floor, board or paper; edges 
of boxes ; ledges of doors and windows; rods of glass or iron ; 
lengths of cord; strings of wooden beads, are now presented to 
the children for their judgment of the length shown.) 

Nore.—Avoid this test until sufficient drill has been given to 
build up a concept of the foot length. When ready for it, still 
avoid difficult tests. Choose lengths that are easy multiples of 
the foot, or easy fractional parts of the foot. Do not seek to per- 
plex. The aim is not to expose ignorance but to impress knowl- 
edge. 

Confine the first series of lessons in this subject to horizontal 
lengths. Leave heights for another series of lessons. Observe 
also that the lengths are on a plane with the eye or below it. 
The only cause of an error in detecting the difference between the 
foot length and a greater or less dimension may lie in the fact 
that the lines compared are in different horizontal planes. 

These are little things, you say. Yes! but I have heard some 
one say that to be a genius meant a capacity for infinite pains. 

Below is some work that I collected a month ago for the paper 
that did not appear. It is by the first class in Grade I. 

May had a yard of ribbon. She used one-third of it for her 
beads. Show what part of a yard she had left. 


Tell me about it. 





oaiteedil 
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She had two-thirds of a yard left. 
Mamma had an orange. John, Hattie and Joe 
each wanted a piece. Show how you think she cut 
az the orange and tell what was left for Joe after John 
and Hattie had theirs. 

She cut the orange into three equal parts. John 
and Hattie had two-thirds of it, then there was one-third left for 
Joe. MARCIA WRIGHT, 

I have nine gilt stars for writing well. Two-thirds of the stars 


‘ 
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are small ; the rest are large. Show how many are large. 


zkxkee | ke KK & *%& 


There are three large stars. LINDA PRESTON. 
Rob has half a dollar and I have one-fourth of a 
dollar. Show how much we have together. 
One-half and one-fourth are three fourths. 
ESTHER FULLER. 
Tom has nine cents. Fred has five cents. How 
much more money has Tom than Fred ? 
Tom hasO O O O O OOCO 


Fred hasO OO OO 
Tom has four more cents than Fred. 


We talked about a yard this morning. 

What we said about it. 

We buy cloth by the yard. 

We buy ribbon by the yard. 

We buy lace by the yard. 

We buy paper border by the yard. 

There are three feet in a yard. 

There are six feet in two yards. 

There are nine feet in three yards. 

One-third of a yard is one foot. 

Two-thirds of a yard are two feet. 

One yard and one-third of a yard are four feet. 

One yard and two-thirds of a yard are five feet. 

One yard less one foot is two feet. 

One yard less two feet is one foot. 

One-third of two yards is two feet. 

Two-thirds of one yard is just the same as one-third of two 
yards. IRVING HAYES. 

¥ 


Borrowing in Subtraction. 
From “Preston Papers.” 


That day I was tired and cross, and had kept a little boy from 
one of the beginning classes after school, because he had failed 
to get his examples. Miss Preston asked if she might speak with 
Henry, and I gave her an ungracious ‘‘ Certainly.” She ignored 
my manner, and sitting down at Henry’s desk, talked with him 
something like the following : 

Miss Preston.—Are your examples very hard to-day ? 

Henry.—They are not very hard, I guess, for the other boys 
all had them. 

Miss P.—Do you understand them ? 

H.—No, ma’am; not when I have to take 8 from 3. I can do 
the other kind well enough, taking 3 from 8, and such, but I don’t 
see how I can take 8 from 3. 

Miss P.—Ah, yes. 1 see your trouble. Now please hand me 
that tin cup by the water pail. I thank you. I want a drink 
from it, but I see that it is empty. What shall Ido? 1am very 
thirsty ; but I cannot drink from an empty cup nor from one that 
has only ¢hree drops in it, for | need much more to quench my 
thirst. 

H.—( With animation.) 
the pail. 

Miss P.—But suppose the pail is empty ? 

H.—Why, then I would go to the faucet down in the base- 
ment and get a pailful. 

Miss P.—That wouldn't do any good. I only want a cupful. 
; H.—Well, | can bring you a cupful from the pail, when it is 

ull! 

Miss P.—Just so. Now let us see if we cannot do the same 
in your example. You can’t take 8 from 3; but perhaps we can 
go to the pail and fillourcup. Ah,no. Our next figure is a 
cipher. Our fazl zs empty. What shall we do? Go @o the fau- 
cet of course, fill our pail, and come back. Beyond our cipher 
stands a 4 on purpose for us touse. Now, if I take one of these 
hundreds, how many tens is it worth ? 

H.—Why. ten tens. 

Miss P.—Good. Now instead of the cipher we have 10. We 
can fill the cup from the paz7. So now we will take one of these 
tens (equal to ten units) and add it to the three units we already 
have, giving us 13 units. Now can you take 8 from 13? 

_ H.—Ohb, yes, and it leaves 5. Why, isn’t that funny? It’s 
just like a poor man without money, begging from some one 
with a pocketful. ‘ 

Miss P.—Just so. 
your cipher stood. 

H.—And it leaves 6! 

Miss P.—Now here is our 4, with a 2 below it. 
you do? 

H.—Why (after some meditation), 4 gave away part of his. 

Miss P.—Yes. How much has he left ? 

H.—Why, 3, 80 we can say “ 2 from 3.” 

Miss P.—Do you think you “ see through” it now ? 

H.— With great enthusiasm.) Why, yes, ma'am. 
help getting my examples now. 























ETHEL TUCKER, 


Why, I can yet some for you from 


Now you have 3 to take from 9 where 


What will 


I can’t 
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Which was true. And / couldn't help catching the fire, nor 
have I been able to keep out of it since. When we came to 
fractions she showed me how to illustrate the value of numera- 
tor and denominator by ¢Aéngs visible, apples, oranges, etc., un- 
til the facts were so plain I began to think I had never before 
half comprehended them myself. 


> 


A Lesson on Heat. 


(Given to a Second Grade Class.) 
By FANNIE A. STEBBINS, Springfield, Mass. 


You may teil me what we have been talking about during the 
lasttwo lessons, Tell me of one “ solid,” Porter. You may tell me: 
of a “liquid.” Yes, and Robbie may tell me of a gas. Can you 
= any of these gases that you have mentioned? What is this, 

uth : 

‘* That is an alcohol lamp,, my mamma has one; she can heat 
things over it very quickly.’ 

Now I will light n. You cannot see the flame, but you ma 
hold your hand near it; not too near, Louise. What do you feel 
What is this, Stanley? (Showing a small piece of paraffine.) If 
I place this “ solid” in the spoon and hold it over the lamp, what 
will it feel, Raymond? I will place it where it will feel the “ heat.” 
What do you see in the spoon, Bernice? “ That is a liquid.” 

What was it at first? What is itnow, Porter? What changed 
it from a solid to a liquid, Howard? Tell me all about it, 
Eugene. ‘The heat changed a solid into a liquid.” 

Who has seen the heat change any other solid into a liquid ? 
Tell about it. 

“One day my mamma said the butter was too hard to spread on 
the bread so she put it on the stove, and pretty soon it was a 
liquid.” “It was asolid first.” “The heat changed it into a liquid.” 

“There was some ice in a pail out by our door and the sun 
— + es on it and after a little while it was all changed to a 
iquid. 

What heat chr1 ged that solid into a liquid ? 

“I had some rosin one day and | didn’t want it, so I threw it 
into the fire and pretty soon I saw it change into a liquid and 
then it burned.” 

‘‘ When my papa mends holes in a tin dish he uses solder and 
he heats his iron and puts it on the solder. The solder tutns into 
a liquid, and the rosin does, too.” 

“ One time I had a wax doll and I thought it was cold so I laid 
it near the stove and when I came back the wax had all melted 
and run off her face.” 

So the solid changed to a—“ liquid.” And what changed it? 
“When a candle is burning it changes into a liquid.” 

Do you think every solid can be made liquid by heat ? 

“I don’t believe wood can, it’ll burn. Coal will burn,” 

Shall we say that heat changes a// solids to liquids ? 
then ? 

“ Heat changes some solids to liquids.” 

To-day we will try another experiment. 
have in my cup. (The teacher has a cup of water. 
cover passes a glass tube.) 

What is passing into the water from the flame? You may 
look into the cup now; loek at the sides and bottom and tell me 
what you see, Daisy. 

Where do you suppose the water is hottest, at the top or at the 
bottom? Why? ‘“* Because the fire is coming right on to the bot- 
tom of the cup.” Now I will put the cover on and soon | shal! 
want you to tell me something else. What do you see, Howard ? 
“ There is something coming out of the top of the tube.” You may 
come around here one at a time and look through the tube, to see if 
anything is going up through it. (Care should be taken not to 
let the children look until the tube is clear of the condensing 
steam.) “I can’t see anything going through the tube, but there 
is something coming out at the top.” 

So what do you think, Ruth? “ It must becoming up through 
‘-e tube.” What must it be if you cannot see it? Is it a solid? 
4 liquid? Yes, is “a gas,” and where did it come from ? What 
Jid 1 putinth cup? What must have taken place in there? 
What do you tl ak changed the liquid into a gas? Where was 
the gas? What two things have we found that heat can do? 

Now let us think again about the bubbles which you saw, Has 
any one thought what makes them ? 

“I think they might be steam, because it is so hot down on the 
bottom.” 

What has the liquid changed into? Which do you think is the 
heavier, the water or the gas? When the heavy water sinks down 
what must the gas do? What makes the bubble come up? 
Who has seen heat change other liquids into gases? Do you 
think the liquid would all change into gas ? 

“Sometimes it does. Once mamma let her potatoes boil until 
the water was all gone and they burned.” 

What became of the water? It was all made into gas.” Where 
did the gas go? 

“1 think it must be around in the air.” 

That is good. See how many such changes as this you can see 
before the next lesson. 


What 


You may see what | 
Through the 
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Supplementary. 


An Arbor Day Exercise. 


By LETTIE STERLING. 
MAY. 


(Five little girls, each holding a dandelion blossom and a seed ball, should 
recite these verses and join in the song. At the close of the song, they may, 
with one puff of the breath, blow the seeds into the air. A light skip and a 
gesture toward the ceiling as they do this would add much to the effect.) 


1st. Girl—Dandelions gay 
Brighten meadows green ; 
Little folks at play 
Everywhere are seen. 
Children love the dandelions, 
Plucking them is joy. 
“What a pretty flower!” 
Thinks the girl and boy. 


and, Girl.—Buttercups begin 
Yellow heads to show ; 
Shrubs and bushes ‘n 
Field and dooryard blow ; 
Apple, pear, and cherry trees 
Speak of storms of snow, 
Thus they make the promise 
That their fruit will grow. 


3rd. Girl.—Now and then we see 

Butterflies alight ; 

Now and then a bee 
Flies within our sight. 

Birds and bugs are happy now ; 
Cattle seem content, 

And the hen’s queer singing 
For a psalm is meant. 


4th. Girl.—Rambling in the woods 

Has become the style. 

There May’s pretty goods 
Cause a a nee | smile. 

Gardens all begin to yield 
That which pleases taste, 

At a hint of daylight, 
Workmen fieldward haste. 


5h. Girl.—May is gentle, kind, 
Blithesome, cheering, bright ; 
Scarce a glance will find 
That she brings delight. 
She would make the care and gloom 
From our hearts to flee; 
We should all be trying 
Like this montp to be. 


(Tune: “ Jingle Bells.” 


Little flakes of down 

On the breezes sail, 

Floating o’er the hill, 

Rising from the dale ; 

Easily they move 

With a gentle grace, 

Trusting only winds to show 
Their course and stopping-place. 


CHORUS.—Flower-wings, flower-wings, 
Floating through the air, , 
Safely bear the precious seeds 
And plant them all with care.—[Repeat.] 


In each speck of down 

From its neighbors torn, 

Seeds of blossoms sweet 

Far away are borne. 

Where the down alights, 

There the seeds will lie, 
Springing up to grow and bloom 
When winter hath gone by. 


From the glade and glen, 
From the dell and mead, 
Come the dainty wings 

With the loads of seed. 

To the north and south, 

To the east and west, 

Still they journey, journey on, 
Till ali the earth is blest. 
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Zouave : Drill. 


A MEMORIAL Day EXERCISE FOR PRIMARY DEPART MENT; 
Arranged by the author of “‘ Preston Papers.” 


For a company of twenty-five boys or any odd number—one to act as cap- 
tain. Band composed of such instruments and ‘‘ make-believes” as are 
most readily obtainable—drum, fife, mouth-organ, bones, cymbals, etc., with 
piano or organ accompaniment. 

COSTUMES, 

Zouaves.—Bright red ts (Arab style) and caps ; blue sashes and jackets : 
leglets of leather-colored cambric; light calico shirt waists under jackets. 

Captain, same as zouaves with addition of gilt braid (or paper) on edge, 
sleeves, and shoulder of coat and across the front in graded stripes; white 
gloves ; gilt band on cap. For guns, broom-sticks, cut to required length 
may be used. Cartridge boxes may be of pasteboard, covered with cambric. 

Band.—Any fancy costume that will blend the national colors—for in- 
stance, ‘‘soldier” blue pants with red braid down outside seam ; navy blue 
cap and jacket ; white gloves. 

Drum Major.—Gorgeous as possible—to imitate the real article. 

Girls.—White cheese-cloth dresses, all made in same style—any simple, 
old-fashioned cut ; red slippers and stocking—any ordinary slippers can be 
covered with red cloth ; blue cheese-cloth sashes. Carry small flags. (The 
red and blue must all be of same shades.) 


DEFINITIONS, 


1. Position, Heels on same line; feet 
turned out abort equally and forming an 
angle of about fifty degrees; knees 
straight; body erect; shoulders square ; 
arms hanging easily ; head to front. 

2. Rest. Silence not required, nor fixed 
position of any part of body except left 
heel, which must be kept in place. 

3. Attention. Zouave takes position, 
remains motionless and fixes attention on 
the captain. 

4. Eyes Right. Turn the head slowl 
so as to bring the inner corner of the left 
eye in line with coat buttons. Ze/¢ is re- 
verse. 

5. Eyes Front. Turn head so that nose 
is in line with buttons. 

6. Face Right, Left, or Front. Same 
as 4 and 5. 

7. Salute. Right hand raised, palm 
down, arm extended and horizontal bring 
hand slowly to lower edge of cap, turn 
head a little to left, looking toward per- 
son to be saluted; bring hand and arm 
back to position slowly and gracefully,and 
head to front. 

8. Parade Rest. Carry right foot slightly to rear, and bend 
left knee; clasp gun lightly with both hands in front of center 
of body. 

9. Mark Time. Make a show of marching, without advan- 
cing. 

4 Forward. Throw the weight of the body upon the right 
leg, without bending the other knee. 

11. March. Begin with left foot, carrying each alternately to 
a stated distance forward, without crossing or hitting the legs. 

12. Hatt. Stop instantly, feet side r é side. 

13. Change Step. The hollow of the right foot is placed 
against the heel of the left, the zouave then stepping with the 
left. (Change on right foot is similar.) 

14. Back Step. Separate. Carry left foot straight to rear ; half 
the company stepping back. 


15. Present Arms, Carry with right hand in front of center of 
body ; grasp with left hand six inches above right. ' 

16. Support Arms. Pass from right hand to left arm, whicb 
bends at elbow, holding stick vertical and close to body ; left arm 
from elbow crosses stomach horizontally. 

17. Order Arms. Grasp with left hand, let go with right; 
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lower to ground at right side regrasping, with right hand, drop- 
ping left arm at side. 

18, Carry Arms. Raise vertically with right, at same time 
grasping with left above right ; carry in front of center of body — 
then resume with the right hand, dropping left hand by side. 

19. Charge Bayonet. Bend left knee slightly ; drop stick into 
left hand ; elbow bent; right hand grasping stick firmly, resting 
on hip; body slightly forward ; left foot advanced, stick pointing 
forward. 

20. Shoulder Arms. Raise vertically with right hand; place 
it against front of shoulder with inclination to left; rest it 
against back of head; left hand by side. 

21. Arus Port. Carry diagonally across front of body from 
right hip to left shoulder ; held firmly with both hands. 

22. Load. Bend left knee slightly; drop stick into left hand, 
elbow against body; eyes toward motions; take cartridge from 
box in rear, holding firmly. 

23. Ready. Raise as in charge. 

24. Atm. Bring to chin with both hands lightly; right near 
chin, left several inches ahead; body easily erect ; head brought 
over so that eyes follow stick. 

25. Fire. Without lowering or turning head or moving stick, 
yell dang / 

(The entire manual of arms would be too long for some of the 
youngest pupils—but each teacher will select the portions 
adapted to her own school, and by omitting or repeating adjust 
the length of the drill to her own school; and so of the line of 
march—if the platform is small, omit the fourth and fifth turns ; 
but in all events, drill, drz//, DRILL, DRILL, until the mechan- 
ical technique is instantaneous, uniform and perfect—for therein 
lies all the beauty of the panorama.—AUTHOR.) 

DIAGRAM. 


1. Enter Band from left, playing “ Dixie”—marching to rear 
of stage; stand at left of rear while zouaves drill. 

2. Zouaves enter from right near front, preceded by captain, 
followed by single file—ones and twosalternating. March across 
front ; turn squarely ; march back to right; then to left, and so 
continue until rear of stage is reached, captain facing right of 
stage. March up right side to front; across front to left. Caf- 
tain commands: 

Halt ; face front ; position ; mark time ; back step. (Separate, 
the twos only, bringing them into rear. These should be the 
tallest ;) attention ; salute. . 

From here the drill may be “according to discretion,” but if 
the pupils are very young—too little rather than too much. 
Marching in double file down the center, then separating, makes a 

retty change; also reversing, one half crossing the stage from 
Fett to right in front, while the rest cross from right to left in rear. 

During the zouaves’ march dand plays “ John Brown’s Body” 
—but is quiet during drill. 

After zowaves march away, dand follows, and girls march in 
in reverse order from that of zouaves; sing “‘ Brave Boys.” 

(Words and music a! be had of Oliver Ditson Co., Boston ; 
867 Broadway, New York). 

Where girls are not obtainable, school may sing. 


¥* 


Verses for Tots. 
By Susie M. BEsT. 


First Division—The Pine. 
We are five little tots that march in-line, 
And we each of us bear a branch of pine. 
And why do we doit? Don’t you know? 
*Tis because we love the pine-tree so ! 


Second Division — The Oak. 
We are five little tots that greet your sight, 
And we each one carry a banner bright. 
Look at it and you'll plainly see 
The name of a brave old forest tree ! 


Third Division.— The Elm. 
We are five little tots that form a ring, 
And as we circle around, we sing, 
“ Oh, look, on our foreheads bright and fair 
A crown with the name of the ‘elm’ we wear!” 


Fourth Diviston—The Palm. 
We are five little tots that “ make believe ” 
Our name is the name that’s on our sleeve ; 
If you barely glance you'll be sure to read 
The name of the “ palm,” for it’s plain indeed! 


Fifth Division —Various Trees. 
We are five little tots that want to say 
In summer time we are glad to play 
Under the shade of the spreading trees. 
reeze 


For it’s there we get the coolest 
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All.—We are all little tots, too Small to know 
The names of all of ‘the trees that grow, 
But we're sure of this—their presence here 
Makes our old gray world a pleasant sphere. 


¥ 
How Johnny Stopped Crying. 


(Selected.) 

(The actors in the following little play should be fearless, | Alt should 
speak and act excitedly and as noisily as possible.) 

CHARACTERS :—Johnny, Fred, Nellie, Sophia, Mother. 

ScENE,—Johnny and Nellie building a house of blocks on a chair. 
Johnny, while trying to reach a block, stumbles over a chair and bumps his 
nose ; begins to cry making a great noise. 

Nellie.—WDon't cry, Johnny. 

ohnny.-—( Still a and rubbing his eys.) How—can—l 
—help—it, —when—I—have— fallen-— down — and— bumped— 
my—-nose? (Cries very loud.) 

Nellie —-Then there is nothing for me to do but to beat the 
arm-chair till Johnny stops crying. (Takes a stick and beats 
the chair. Enter Fred.) - 

Fred.—O, Nellie, why are you beating the chair ? 

Nellie —How can I help it when Johnny has fallen down and 
bumped his nose, and is crying with all his might? I must beat 
the chair till Johnny stops crying. (Keeps on beating. Johnny 
cries all the time.) 

Fred.—Then there is nothing for me to do but to blow my tin 
trumpet. (Takes a tin trumpet from his pocket struts about 
and blows with all his might. Enter Sophia,ina hurry.) 

Sophia.—O, Fred, why are you blowing so hard:-on your tin 
trumpet ? 

Fred.—How can I help it? Johnny has fallen down and 
bumped his nose, and is crying with all his might, and Nellie is 
beating the arm-chair? I must blow the trumpet till Johnny 
stops crying. (Begins to blow.) 

Sophia. -Then there is nothing for me to do but to ring the 
dinner bell. (Sezzes the bell and rings as loud as she can. 
Enter the mother.) 

Mother.—O, Sophia, why are you ringing the dinner bell so 
hard? 

Sophia.—How can | help it, when Johnny has fallen down 
and bumped his nose, and is crying with all his might, and Nel- 
lie is beating the arm-chair and Fred is blowing his tin trumpet ? 
I must ring the bell till Johnny stops crying. 

Mother.—(Laughs.) Then there is nothing for me to do but 
to look for the switch that hangs behind the pantry door. (Starts 
out of the room ina hurry. Johnny stops crying, jumps, up and 
runs after her. Rest of the children follow.) 


r 
What Doll Has, and What She Hasn't. 


She has a cab to ride in, 
A carviage robe, a coat, 

A crimson dress with long, long trail, 
And lace about the throat. 


She wears a broad sash-ribbon, 
Has shoes on her little feet ; 

And with sacque and shawl and parasol 
Her outfit is complete. 


At home she has china dishes, 
Painted, gilded, and small ; 

A kitchen stove with kettles and pans, 
Pipe and oven and all. 


And she has a bed and a cradle, 
And a hammock for a swing ; 

Indeed, this very favored doll 
Has almost everything. 


Yes, everything that a dolly 
Could need, as I have said ; 
She lacks one little trifle, though,— 
She hasn’t any head. —Our Little Ones. 


» 


“*The Flag of Freedom here unfurled 
Is hailed by millions from afar— 
The Conquering Standard of the World, 
Sublime alike in *‘ peace and war.” 


“*It proudly floats on every sea; 
Is honored now on every shore ; 
It whi to the oppressed, Be free, 
And kindles hopes unknown before.’ ” 
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Editorial Notes. 


Last month we gave a picture of the past effort and present 
condition of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. We want the substantial 
progress we have made in helping the teachers of this country to 
better lines and more satisfactory results in their work to con- 
tinue. To this end we ask the honest criticism of our readers. 
We know that different friends will answer from their different 
standpoints, but let us have the comments, nevertheless. In 
what are we failing ? In what are me succeeding? Which part 
of the paper do you like the best? Which part do you think will 
bear the greatest imprevement, and what is your suggestion for 
such improvement? Write us what is in your mind with regard 
to THE JOURNAL. We shall gratefully appreciate every bit of 
good wholesome criticism received. 








We print this week a valuable article on “ Fear as a School In- 
centive,” by Dr. E, E. White, from whom came the suggestion 
some time ago that a series on School Incentives as related to 
Ethics should find a place in our paper. We have begun such a 
series. “School Incentives, II.” appears in thisnumber. We in- 
tend to offer under this head all the methods and devices that 
come to us for inciting the best endeavor of pupils by supplying 
them with the most direct and the highest motives for good work. 
We wish to help our teachers to abolish the baneful “ marking 
system,” wherever it still exists. 





THE PRIMARY SCHOOL JOURNAL contains eight extra pages. 
It is intended that this monthly number shall be filled with the 
most valuable suggestions for primary teachers in all depart- 
ments of their work, in the form of lesson plans, brief reports of 
lessons, carefully planned series of lessons, devices, hints for the 
collection and use of class-room material and for school manage- 
ment, etc. They will be finely illustrated, every cut being of 
direct use to the teacher. 

Besides this collection of valuable material there will be, in the 
other departments, ideas and suggestions that cannot fail espe- 
pecially to interest primary teachers. 





“The Parents’ Association of America” is the name of a 
promising new society. Its aims are codperation and consulta- 
tion of parents to secure mutual sympathy, inspiration, and 
assistance in the study of principles and methods of education, 
with a final view to the improvement of home education, the 
creation of a more intelligent public opinion on school questions 
and the harmonizing of home and school methods in education. 
The most vital need of our times is here touched. Other great 
questions are receiving the intelligent attention of the people in 
similar associations. Economics is one of the subjects thus 
studied by men and women in a national association. The peda- 
gogical awakening among teachers that has marked the last 
decade or two is beginning to find its counterpart in the awaken- 
ing of citizens and parents to their responsibilities and to the 
value of organization as a promoter of intelligent method. The 
stirring teachers have been back of it all. The school-keepers 
will have to follow somewhere in the wake or be dropped from 
their undeserved places. When — combine to put harmony 
between the home and the school, the day of lesson-hearing may 
be said to be pretty well on the wane. When parents inform 
themselves as to what education should be and where it is going 
on and where it is not, it will become vain to denounce a good 
school or to defend a bad one. Dr. George W. Winterburn 
seems to be the chief organizer of this league of parents. 





EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS for April is brimful of valu- 
able material for advancement in professional and general knowl- 
edge. The articleson The Value of the“ Emile” of Rousseau, 
and Mulcaster and his‘ Elementarie” will be of special inter- 
est to the student of the history of education. Another valuable 
feature is the translation of The Five Formal Steps of Instruc- 
tion from “‘ Theory and Practice of Public School Instruction, 
according to the principles of Herbart.”” The following is the 
list of contents : 

Professional_—History of Education—-The Value of the 
** Emile.”—Historic-Critical Sketch—Mulcaster and his “Ele- 
mentarie.” 

Principles.— Assimilation of Impressions.-The Psychical 
Processes. 

Methods.—The Five Formal Steps of Instruction.— General 
Outline. 

Educational Civics.—School Desks and Seats. 

Informational,—Questions used in the uniform examinations 
held in all the counties of the state of New York, March 7 and 8, 
1893, First, Second, and Third Grades. Answers to above. 

As will.be seen from this outline, here is material of great value 
to the student of education, yet is not too advanced for use in 
institute work. We invite correspondence from all coynty super- 
intendents and institute conductors who wish to place this rich 
feast before their teachers. 

















The English Minister of Education. 


Mr. Arthur Herbert Dyke Acland, appointed by Mr. Gladstone 
to his cabinet as vice-president of the committee of council on 
education, is the son of Sir Henry Acland, a college friend of Mr. 
Gladstone, and comes of an old Devonshire Liberal family. Mr. 
Acland was born about 1850 and is the first real educationist 
placed in his present responsible position. Hestudied at Oxford ; 
was at one time a clergyman of the Church of England, and ulti- 
mately chose an educational career, returning to Oxford university 
in 1879 as a tutor and remaining till 1885. In that year he en- 
tered Parliament as the Liberal member for the Rotherham divi- 
sion of Yorkshire, which constituency he has continued to repre- 
sent down to the present time. 

Mr. Acland soon made his mark in the House of Commons, 
especially on educational topics, and in the last Parliament (1886- 
1892) was generally known as the ‘‘ Member for Education,” 
making technical and secondary education his own peculiar care. 
He is also warmly interested in all working class questions and 
has shared actively in those social movements which have taken 
their rise in Oxford, and with whom the name of his friend, the 
late Arnold Toynbee, is so closely identified. 

Since his appointment to the education department, in August 
last, he has performed an immense amount of work and is revo- 
lutionizing the educational policy of the country. The free edu- 
cation act under his directions is rapidly becoming so in deed as 
well as name; every workingman in the kingdom who desires 
free education for his children has been invited to write to him 
and he has promised to see that they get freedom from school 
fees. He has instituted an inquiry into the condition of all the 
school premises throughout the country, and means to make 
short work with all faulty, ill-constructed or unsanitary schools. 

He is about to introduce a bill raising the age at which children 
can partially leave school from to to 11. Then he has taken the 
organization of secondary education in hand, having appointed a 
strong committee from the offices concerned to frame the basis 
for a bill on the subject ; should Mr. Aciand remain in power for 
any length of time he will undoubtedly bring a higher class of 
education, cheap and thorough, within the reach of every house- 
hold in the land. He has also pledged himself to extend the 
system of evening or continuation schools, being really in favor 
of a compulsory attendance for two years, at an evening school, of 
every child leaving a day school, but must wait until universal 
school boards have been established before initiating legislation 
in this direction. In truth this is the crux of the whole position 
from his point of view.’ All his efforts are being directed to the 
substitution of school boards for voluntary management. He is 
an out and out believer in the desirableness of universal school 
boards. 

Needless to say that his time at the educatiou department is 
fully occupied. Deputation after deputation has to be teceived ; 
cabinet councils and the House of Commons attended, and every 
departmental question of importance personally considered and 
decided. Early and late sees him hard at work in his official 
room at Whitehall. It is a great change for the permanent 
officials who have been accustomed to pliant parliamentary chiefs, 
always ready to put their “I agree ” to any minute placed before 
them. He has, in fact, electrified the establishment from top to 
bottom, and publicly expresses himself as a fierce opponent of 
“red tape.” The minister of education, like his colleagues in 
other offices, knows that the life of the present Gladstone admin- 
istration is very uncertain; hence his great haste. He means to 
commit the education department to a line of policy which his 
successor, be he Conservative or Liberal, wi!l be bound to follow. 





_— 
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OuR TIMES for April will contain‘a sketch of Prince Ferdi- 
nand and facts concerning the country over which he rules, Bul- 
garia. In this series of the “Rulers of the World” there have 
already been given portraits and sketches of nearly all the promi- 
nent rulers of Europe, besides many in other parts of the world. 
Another feature of great interest in this number will be portraits 
and sketches of Mr. Cleveland’s cabinet. The news will contain, 
as usual, a concise presentation of the important happenings of 
the month in this country and elsewhere, while the geographical 
and scientific notes will embrace choice paragraphs for reading 
and study in the school-room. In addition there will be several 
pages of dialogues and recitations, including an exercise for the 
celebration of Arbor day. OUR TIMES is intended as a paper 
for those who want the news but who do not care (as in the ordi- 
nary newspaper) to wade through columns of sensational chaff for 
a little wheat ; this gives it its great value as a school paper. 





President Cleveland nobly says : ‘ 

“Our relations with the Indians located within our borders im- 
pose upon us responsibilities we cannot escape. Humanity and 
consistency require us to treat them with forbearance, and in 
our dealings with them ‘o honestly and considerately regard their 
rights and interests. Every effort should be made to lead them, 
through the paths of civilization and education, to self-supporting 
and independent citizenship. In the meantime, as the nation’s 
wards, they should be promptly defended against the cupidity of 
designing men and shielded from every influence or temptation 
that retards their advancement.” 

This means that the policy of education already planned out is 
to be followed. 





At a recent conference of a subsection of the Department of 
Pedagogy in the Brooklyn Institute, conducted by Miss E. E. 
Kenyon, of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, the subject “ Beginning 
Reading” was discussed. The speaker pointed out by means 
of a blackboard scheme of education that reading connects itself 
with all other lines and means of culture and claimed that what- 
ever is in reading is rudimentally in first reading. She men- 
tioned Dr. Hall's Monograph, “‘ How to Teach Reading,” as the 
best condensed history of method in this subject and “An ex- 
periment in Education” in The Popular Science Monthly for 
January and February, 1892, as supplementing Dr. Hall's treat- 
ment by bringing the subject down todate, She dwelt consider- 
ably upon the later developments of natural method in teaching 
children to read, and referred incidentally to “‘the other side of 
reading,” “the mechanics,” which, she said, includes phonetics, 
rules for pronunciation, and all word drills, and should be com- 
pleted in two years with a much less daily expenditure of time 
than is now devoted to it. 

_ The discussion ran chiefly on the mechanics of reading, local 
interest being centered just now in Asst. Supt. Ward’s new and 
brilliantly successful scheme of phonetics. Mr. Merwin, director 
of the Section on Methods and one of Brooklyn's oldest and 
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most honored principals, spoke enthusiastically of the results 
achieved by this new scheme. 





It is not ey known that one-half of the tin of the world 
is mined in the Malay peninsula. The world uses about 58,000 
tons; of this 36,000 tons comes from the Straits, 12,000 from 
Netherlands and India, and 10,000 from England and the rest of 
the world. 





The high school girls of Oakland. Cal., refuse to read from an 
unexpurgated Shakespeare in mixed classes, That is right. Even 
some of our greatest actors leave out in Shakespearian plays those 
passages that are, to say the least, displeasing to the sense of 
propriety of our age. An unexpurgated Shakespeare is not a fit 
book to place in the hands of pupils of either sex. 





Principal Sweeney, of the Jersey City high school, has organized 
a class of over.thirty pupils to take up typewriting. The students 
practice during the study periods, and receive instructions after 
school hours. Rapid progress is being made, and the class dis- 
plays great interest in the ne v work. 





The kindergarten is now part of the public school system of 
Colorado, subject to adoption in the various school districts as fast 
as it is considered advisable by the directors, It has already been 
introduced in the school systems of a number of cities in the 
state, and it is expected that all the more populous towns will 
open public kindergartens by the beginning of the next school 
year. 





Supt. Maxwell recently gave an informal talk before the mem- 
bers of the Brooklyn Institute on the best methods of teaching 
language in the schools. Concerning the study of grammar he 
said : 

‘* Let the children be taught to look first for the subject and predicate of 
the particular sentence they are studying. When they have got the idea 
conveyed by the subject and that conveyed by the predicate, the meaning of 
the sentence will have become clear in their minds. It is very foolish to 
waste much time in the minutia of analyzing. In many schools a senseless 
routine of parsing each word in a sentence with great particularness and 
care is gone through every day. A year’s work—probably the sixth year of 
a child’s stay in school—ought to be sufficient to give young pupils an ade- 
quate knowledge of grammar.” F pel Bceok ; 

He pointed out that two-thirds of the five distinctions made in grammars 
between subjective and potential cases and the like were useless, and simply 
did not exist in English. Grammarians had made a mistake in drawing so 
many fine hair-lines, anyway, in introducing the complexity of Greek and 
Latin into our very simple forms and constructions. o * potential cases” 
exist in English, nor, for that matter, in any language. The speaker ex- 
cluded it from the grammar he had written, and should continue to do so, 
even though he never sold another book. 

Dr. Maxwell concluded by advising the teachers to get their pupils to 
grasp ideas, and not memorize forms. 





The Principals’ club, of Allegheny, Pa., has prepared an address 
to the members of the Pennsylvania state legislature in which 
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the passage of the Farr compulsory education bill is unanimously 
and urgently recommended. The paper states that there are in 
the city of Allegheny hundreds of children who are not attend 
ing any school. Some of them are employed in shops and facto- 
ries and either have never attended school or have been with- 
drawn by their parents as soon as they were able to earn a few 
cents; while the great majority are idiing away their beSt years 
on the street and are there rapidly acquiring an education which 
“in the end will cost the state more than it would to give each of 
them a university education.” 





- The Saratoga board of education has resolved to discontinue 
the teaching of French and German in the high school, and to 
substitute typewriting and stenography. The discussion that led 
to this change was quite interesting. One member proposed to 
drop Latin and Greek instead of the modern languages; another 
insisted that the former were useful to an understanding of 
English, while the mongrel French and German which no French- 
man or German can understand should not be tolerated. The 
latter’s argument which culminated in the point, “One country, 
one common language ”’ prevailed. 





Dr. E. R. Humphreys, a well known figure in educational circles 
in Boston and Cambridge, died March 20. He stood high in the 
estimation of educational men on both continents, and enjoyed a 
wide acquaintance. Hon. William E. Gladstone was one of his 
warm personal friends. 


Dr. Humphreys was born in England March, 1, 1820, and graduated from 
the University of Cambridge, where, among other things, he studied medi- 
cine. In 1844, when only 24 years old, he was made director of education 
of Prince Edward Island, which he gave up to take the position of head mas- 
ter in the classics in Merchiston Castle academy, near Edinburgh, in 1848. 
His conspicuous learning secured his election as fellow of the Educational 
institute of Scotland in 1849, and the following year won for him the degree 
of LL. D. from King’s university and King’s college in Aberdeen. From 
1852 until 1859 he held the place of head master of ancient languages in the 

mar school of Cheltenham, and during his incumbency here he was 
made president of the College of Preceptors in London, which he resigned 
with his other position to come to America. 

He settled in Boston over 30 years ago. His chief work there was the 
preparation of young men for college, and in the long period of his educa- 
tional career he had as scholars many boys who are to-day prominent in edu- 
tional and professional work. 

As a linguist he was among the foremost of the two cities, his ability in 
this respect being recognized and highly esteemed by the professors of Har- 
vard college. 

He is the author of various works, among them a book on Hebrew litera- 
ture, ‘‘ Essays on the Education of Military Officers,” ‘‘ The Higher Edu- 
cation of Europe and America,” and ‘ America, Past, Present and Pros- 
pective,” and a manual of political economy. 





The Chicago school board has decided to do away with clay 
modeling. The proposition to abolish the study of German was 
referred to a special committee. Most likely a compromise will 
be made, discontinuing the German classes in the primary school 
and making the study optional in the grammar and high schools. 
The abolition of physical culture, sewing, drawing, and singing 
from the public school course, will be considered at a future 
meeting. 
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New York City. 
J. G. McNary, principal of No. 1 grammar school, is dead. 





The trustees of the Normal college have decided that one of the 
professors should be recognized as the woman superintendent. 
The suggestion to change the name to “lady superintendent” 
was immediately voted down. This is a step in the right direction 
and should be followed up by discouraging the useof “lady” 
teacher. Some day the dignity of the name of woman will be 
universally recognized and we will hear no more of “ salesladies "’ ; 
‘“‘scrubladies,” “lady undertakers,” and “ washladies.” 





When Mr. Sanger was elected president of the board of educa- 
tion he appointed a new committee on school system. 

It appears that in creating this new committee the design was 
that it should have a general supervision over the schools, school 
institutions, and school management, and that it should, for the 
purpose of getting information and new ideas, put itself in cor- 
respondence with persons connected with other school systems. 

Acting within the scope of its powers, the committee has sub- 
mitted a series of questions to Supt. Jasper asking for informa- 
tion concerning the following subjects : 

1. The system of marking teachers. 

2. The system of examination and supervision of schools and teachers by 
the a and the assistant superintendents. 

3. The grading of teachers as regards promotion. 

4. The improvement ofthe primary school system, in view of the fact that 
the primary system is the foundation of the public school system and that 
the majority of the pupils leave the schools before they are twelve years old 
and many before they reach the grammar schools. 

5. The necessary improvement of the grammar school system. 

6. The necessity of establishing high school classes for the benefit of 
pupils who do not desire to go through a collegiate course. 

7. Changes necessary to improve the system as regards the relations that 
— exist between the Normal college and the College of the City of New 
York. 

8. Such other recommendations as the superintendent considers it advis- 
able to make. 

The committee has also asked the assistant superintendents to 
report upon the condition of school-houses, as well as the progress 
of the pupils. These reports will be printed at short intervals, 
and copies will be placed in the hands of each commissioner. 

Supt. Thomas M. Balliet, of Springfield, Mass., has been in- 
vited by the committee to make an investigation of the public 
schools of the city, and to point out the defects that he finds and 
make suggestions concerning the improvement of the school 
system. He is expected here this week. 





March 2 was the birthday of No. 99 school. A history of the 
school has been prepared by a committee of pupils and teachers 
(H. G. Schneider, pres.) to celebrate the event. This has been 
printed in book form. It contains lists of all the pupils and 
graduates, brief biographies of the teachers, and an account of all 
notable events in the history of the school. The profit derived 
from the sale of the booklet is to be added to the library fund of 
the school. 
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Correspondence. 
A Cure for “Anti-Fadism.” 


Last n day I tried something new in place of the usual “ speak- 
ing.” invitations were sent to the patrons requesting their presence at a 
Review of Work”? from 2 to 3:30 p.m. Short exercises were given in 
— spelling, and numbers. For seat work, the chart class made chairs 
of ed pease and tooth-picks. The others wrote reading lessons and 
number work, to give an example of penmanship. 

As it was the day before Christmas, I had a small tree trimmed with pop- 
corn, paper chains and cards, for the little folks, and a basket of apples for 
the visitors. MINNIE TALCOTT. 

It would be well if in all schools and all classes it were under- 
stood that the parents were welcome to drop in whenever 
they liked and remain as quiet witnesses of the regular school 
exercises. The teacher’s attention should not be diverted from 
recitations by these visitors. A monitor should receive and 
quietly seat them and offer such further courtesies as the day and 
hour suggest, as the taking of an umbrella, the passing of a fan 
or a book, etc. No better cure for that rampant disease of the 
newspaper and the old fogy teacher, “ anti-fadism ” could be de- 
vised than this. Parents who see their children taught the three 
R’s more happily and more effectively through nature study and 
manual training than by the old, dry mechanical methods will 
very promply decide for the New Education. __ It is to be hoped 
that progressive teachers will very generally take this hint. 

A special invitation to the mother of some striving child or some 
laggard would act with better effect than ever attended the prize 
and marking systems. Instead of reporting, ask the parents to 
come and see how their children are doing at school. 


THE SCHOOL FOURNAL is published weekly at $2.50 a year. To 
meet the wishes of a large majority of its subscribers it is sent larly 
until definitely ordered to be discontinued, and all arrears are paid in full, 
but is always discontinued on expiration if desired. A monthly edition, THE 
PRIMARY Sconces. JOURNAL for Primary Teachers is $1.00 a year. THE 
TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE is published monthly, for those who do not care for 
a weekly, at $1.25 a year. EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS is a monthly series 
of books on the Science and Art of —— for those who are studying to 
be professional teachers, at $1.00 a year. UR TIMES is a carefully edited 
paper of Current Events, and Dialogues and Recitations, at 50 cents a year. 
Attractive club rates on application. Please send remittances by drait on 
N. Y., Postal or Express order, or registered letter to the publishers, E. L. 
KELLOGG & Co., Fducational Building, 61 East oth St., New York. 
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Science and Industry. 


THE CROWNING ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE TELEPHONE.—T wo exhi- 
bitions of recent achievement in the line of telephony have re- 
cently taken place in New York. The first one signalized the 
opening of the telephone line from New York to Chicago. The 
next one was a public exhibition of the capacity of that line given 
by the transmission of music over the thousand miles interven- 
ing between New York andthe City of the Lakes. The music 
was so perfectly reproduced as to be heard by members of a large 
audience. On February 7, of the present year, was witnessed the 
opening of the telephone line from Boston to Chicago. Tele- 
phoning is successfully carried on over 1,250 miles of wire, owing 
to a somewhat circuitous route followed by the line. A step be- 
yond Chicago and the banks of the Missouri will be reached, and 
we may yet see Omaha and San Francisco connect ed by a line 
which will form the final link in a chain bringing San Francisco 
and New York within speaking range of each other. 





THE CHOLERA “ WATER THEORY.”—An investigation of the 
course of cholera in Russia shows that the “ pollution of the 
drinking-water was in almost every case the channel by which 
the disease was spread.”” Thecholera was shown to have followed 
the lines of human travel, and to have spread along the course of 
the rivers, affecting the systems of the Volga, the Don, the 
Dnieper, etc. 

WHat 18 ELECTRICITY ?—As far as understood now, electricity 
is simply motion of the molecules of the different substances 
which are the subjects of electrical action, just as heat, light, and 
sound are, and the only difference between these forces is the 
rate of the motion. The motion of sound, as we all know, is 
comparatively slow ; that of heat and light are very rapid. That 
of electricity would appear to be somewhat between the slow 
motion of sound and the rapid motion of those heat-waves 
whose motion is slowest. 

Li@UID OXYGEN AND NITROGEN.—Prof. Dewar has succeeded in 
producing, by, means of vacuum and pressure, an almost incon- 
ceivable degree of cold. Measured by the Fahrenheit thermome- 
ter it is 360° below freezing, or 210° centigrade below zero. Oxs- 





AN IDEAL LIBRARY FOR $100. 





To School Principals and Trustees: 


We have recently purchased on very favorable terms 
from the United States Book Company, which is now 
in the hands of a Receiver, its entire stock of “ KEY- 
STONE” and “RUGBY” lines of standard works, 
consisting of upwards of 100,000 volumes, 

These Series are everywhere recognized as embra- 
cing two of the best lines of works known to the book- 
trade, and as affording a collection which is absolutely 
faultless for Library purposes, affording as they do a 
very choice selection of the best standard literature 
suitable alike for juvenile and adult reading. 

In order to offer some encouragement to the present 
popular Library movement, we beg to submit a pro- 
position of a very unusual and attractive character, 
such as will enable School Trustees and interested 
friends to add materially to a local school library, 
where such already exists, or to secure support in 
founding one under very advantageous circumstances. 


PROPOSITION: 


We will sell to any school Principal or Trustees 
availing themselves of this proposition within the next 
14 days, 200 titles selected by the purchasers from our 
“KEYSTONE” and “RUGBY” lines of standard 





works, at the rate of 50 cents per volume, and where 
such purchase is made 


We will send 100 additional volumes from the 
same series as a donation, 

in other words, we will furnish an IDEAL LIBRARY 

of 306 volumes of the choicest works for $100 and 

expressage. 

The regular price of these two series is 75 cents per 
volume, and the school libraries of the country have 
been very largely built up from them at regular rates 
The figures we quote show a reduction of 334 per cent 
from our regular price, irrespective of the donation of 
100 volumes. 

In the case of very small or sparsely settled districts 
we shall be willing to furnish one-half the number 
(100 volumes) for $50.00, and to give a corresponding 
donation. 

The books are solid and handsome volumes sub- 
stantially bound, and they are in every way admirably 
suited for Library purposes. 

We shall be pleased to forward specimen copies of 
these books, and we will fix the price of each specimen 
volume according to above proposition, viz,, at 50 cts. 
plus 10 cents for postage. Catalogue on application. 





TAIT, SONS & COMPANY, 3: Union Square, North, NEW YORK. 
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gen can be liquefied at --182° centigrade and nitrogen at --192°. 
The effects of intense cold are marvelous. Liquid oxygen has 
strange magnetic and light-absorbing qualities. It is so trans- 
parent to heat that, notwithstanding its intense cold, it acts as a 
lens. You may focus heat through it from one side and burn 
paperontheother. Tht, says Prof. Dewar, is what happens with 
the sun’s rays on the eartb, which are focused through infinite 
space. The vacuums produced by Prof. Dewar’s apparatus are 
so nearly perfect that they contain gas of only one-millionth the 
density of common air. The temperature of infinite space, which 
is a perfect vacuum, the professor says, is —274° centigrade. He 
hopes to reach a temperature of —240°, when hydrogen will 
liquefy. Prof. Dewar produced liquefied ozone by acting on vapor 
given off from liquid oxygen by electricity. Its splendid dark 
blue color is almost as dark as indigo. The queer thing about 
liquid ozone is that when it goes back into gas again it explodes. 
It is stronger than dynamite as an explosive and this is simply be- 
cause ozone goes back into the molecular form of oxygen so 
fast. 








FALcons AS LETTER-CARRIERS.—A Russian lieutenant, has suc- 
ceeded in training falcons for carrying dispatches. They have 
many advantages over pigeons; they can carry more, fly faster, 
and are exposed to fewer dangers. A falcon traveled from the 
Canaries to the Duc de Lermes in Spain, returning from Anda- 
lusia to Teneriffe, a distance of 750 miles, in sixteen hours. 





STEAM, ELECTRIC, AND CABLE STREET RAILWAYS.—There were 
11,665 miles of street railways in operation in this country at the 
close of last year, comprising 5,939 miles of electric roads, 4,460 
miles of horse roads, 646 miles cable, and 620 miles steam. The 
> mileage of electric roads increased 1,87? miles during the year, 

while there was a decrease of 846 in the number of miles operated 
* by horse power, and also a decrease of 22 miles in steam car lines. 

Fifty-two miles of new cable road were built during the year. 
* These figures show how largely electricity is superseding other 
power for street car traction on lines already built, as well as the 
great actual growth of new electric roads. The number of street 
cars in use in the United States is stated to be 38,400, which is al- 
most 15,000 in excess of the number of passenger cars in use on 
the regular steam railroads. 
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New Books. 


Of all the studies pursued in school none are more satisfactory 
or profitable if taken up in the right way than that of language. 
A book on this subject must not be too easy so that pupils will 
despise the subject, it must not concern itself with useless detail, 
and it must be soarranged as to get the pupil interested. James 
Gow, Litt. D., aims to do this in A Method of English for 
Secondary Schools. \t contains all the grammar that is of any 
importance, and it contains many other things too. It is intended 
for children who already speak and write English fairly well and 
who are beginning to learn another language. The aim in this 
book has been to make English respected by showing how diffi- 
cult a language it is, and to teach, through English, grammatical 
principles which will serve for any language. (Macmillan & Co., 
London and New York. 60 cents.) 





One of the latest books in Heath’s Modern Language series is 
the story of the escape of the Duc de Beaufort from the Chat- 
eau de Vincennes, taken from Vingt Ans Aprés, by Alexander 
Dumas. A few omissions have been made in the text, but they 
are unimportant. The volume was prepared and notes furnished 
by D. B. Kitchen, M. A. (D.C. Heath & Co., Boston.) 


A pamphlet has been sent out from the office of the depart- 
ment of public instruction, under the direction of Supt. J. F. 
Crooker, giving much valuable information in regard to Arbor 
day. Directions are also given concerning the planting of trees, 
forests and forestry, preserving herbarium specimens of trees, the 
maples, a list of state trees, etc. (Argus Company, printers, 
Albany.) 


It is a great thing to be an American citizen, yet how few there 
are who can explain clearly the rights and privileges of citizen- 
ship. A little pamphlet entitled Cz¢zzenshzp contains, among 
other things, an account of the experience of a young man who 
started out to learn all he could about public officials, their duties, 
elections, etc. There are chapters on citizenship, and citizenship 
and the schools. The book was prepared by Charles A. Brinley. 
The manner in which the matter is presented will render the book 
a valuable aid in teaching civil government. (Porter & Coates, 
Philadelphia.) 





Vacancies for September 


At this date we have 300 vacancies for the school year beginning September, 1893. 


The following are some of the places already on our books for September. 


phe position by number : ; 


1 Teacher in Wood-Work. 
2 Town Principalship, N. J > 
_3 History in Western College. $1,509. 
4 Superintendent, Minn. $1,200. 
9 High School Principalship, Mich. $1,002-$1,20). 
11 Ward Principal, Ill. $1,009. 
i2 Music Teacher, N. Y. 
18 Lady Assistant, Academy, III. 
19 Kindergarten Training Teacher, East. 
20 Principalship of Academy in IIlinois. 
31 Music, Public School, Ohio. 
32 Latin, Southern College. 
35 Superintendent. S.C. $1,250. 
44 High School Principal, Grammar Teacher and Primary, Cal. 
45 Superintendency, Iowa. $1,200. 
4© Full Faculty for Normal School. 
57 High School Principalship. r $1,009. 
58 Grammar Teacher, Suburb, Chicago. 
61 Principal, Grammar and Primary Teacher, Ky. 
62 High School Principal. Ohio. $75. 
71 Academy of Principalship, Tenn. $1,500. 
: 92 High School Principal for Minn. Lady or man. 
73 Manual Training. State University. 
82 Grammar Teacher, Mont. i 
85 High School Assistant in Iowa. $69. 
86 High School Assistant, Ill. $60. 
87 Elocution. $1,000. Lady or man. 
98 German and French. College. West. 
99 Ward Principal, Ohio. 
_ 113 Principal and Primary Teacher, one town, Iowa. 
133 Intermediate Teacher, Minn. 
142 President Academy, Texas. 


State-School. 
$690. 


$1,099. 





In writing us please refer to 


143 Principalship, N. Y. $1,500. 

144 Grammar Teacher, Mo. 

153 Professorship. Psychology, $2,500. 
156 Music, Public School, South. $500. 

157 Superintendency in Illinois. $1,500. 

163 Principalship, Academy, N. Y. $1,200. 
169 Superintendent, Dak. $1,100. 

170 Superintendency, Middle States. $2,090. 


Superintendent, Indiana. $1,000. 
Music and Art. Salary not stated. 
Town Principal, Dakota. $600. 
Biology, College, East. $1,500. 
Political Economy. $2,000. College. 
Latin. College. $1,400. 
Superintendent, Mich. $1,000. 
Chemistry, Presbyterian College. 
Primary Teacher, Neb. $50. 

Town Principalship, Mich. $650. 
High School Principal, Ind. $1,000. 


171 
172 
173 
174 
245 
246 
247 
258 


262 Music, Private School, Va. 

263 Town Principal, lowa. $700. 

264 State Normal Principalship. $2,502-$3,000. 
265 Literature. Baptist College. $1,809. 

266 Grammar Teacher, N. Y. 

267 Mathematics, College South. Babtist. $1,200. 


268 Kindergarten Teacher, N. Mexico. 

269 Superintendency, Ill. $1,100. 

270 Biology. $1,000-$1,200. 

271 Physical Culture, College. 

272 Superintendency, Ind. $1,500. 

283 High School Principal, Grammar Teacher, Ward. 
298 Mathematics, Drawing and Military Drill, Far West. 


We shall be pleased to correspond with you now that we may become fully acquainted with you while it is 


early. 


If you are worthy of promotion and can show a good record, we believe we can be of great assistance to you 


Write us for circulars and we will send you the names of hundreds of teachers we have placed, tell you of 
positions we have filled, and send you testimonials given us by hundreds of teachers who have secured 


places through our agency. Address, 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


7O Dearborn Street, 





CHICAGO. 
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ONE SET, OR A THOUSAND SETS? 


Which shall it be ? 
sold 600 sets to-day. 


You will want our “Objective Fractions” Rulers. 


Each set consists of ten rulers, each a foot long and half an inch wide. 


It is our latest device and we have 
These rulers are 


divided respectively into 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 8,9, 10, 12 and 15 equal sections, to illustrate the principles of fractions, 
the alternate sections on each ruler being colored to make the division more marked. 

Provided with a set of these rulers a child can master the idea of fractions, learn to name at sight each frac- 
tion shown, readily change fractions to larger, smaller or smallest terms, and find the common measure of differ- 
ent fractions. He is then ready for all simple work in addition, subtraction, multiplication and division of fractions. 


Each set costs 10 cents, postage 2 cents. 
and shall be pleased to fill your order for one set cr a thousand sets. 
the books we publish, with extracts from the prefaces, press notices, etc. 


Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 


We are both wholesalers and retailers in kindergarten material 
We have just printed a little catalogue of 
Send for it. 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 


Springfield, Mass. 





Are You Preparing for Examination or Review? 





If so, let us suggest that you procure a copy of 


Brown’s Common School ‘Examiner and Review. ” 


IT CONTAINS NEARLY 3000 QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS ON 


Orthography, Grammar, Physical Geog- 
he ne ped Botany, raphy, 
Physiology, “a Zoology, Civil Government, 
Philosophy, Theory and Prac-| Penmanship, 
Reading, tice of Teaching. | Geography, 


SELECTED FROM OVER 8,000 EXAMINATION PAPERS, used by 


State, County and City Superintendents in the examination of teachers and pupils. 
ANSWERED IN THE CLEAREST AND MOST CONCISE MANNER. 
The questions are arranged, as nearly as possible, according to gradation. 


It contains as much matter as any $1.50 Question Book in the market. 
bound, is on better paper and at two thirds the price. 


FULL CLOTH BINDING, 373 PAGES, $1.00. 


AGENTS WANTED FOR THIS WORK. 
110,000 COPIES SOLD and there is room yet for more, 
BIG COMMISSION GIVEN. WRITE AT ONCE. 


Send for large list of other goods in this line. 100-page catalogue free. 


A. FLANAGAN, No. 262 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


ARBOR DAY IS COMING. 


HERE ARE SOME HELPS YOU WILL WANT. 
EXERCISES FOR ARBOR DAY 


By ANNIE I. WILLIS. Paper, 64 pages, Price, 25 cents, 


In addition to the exercises, this little book contains valuable suggestions on what 
trees to plant and how to plant them ; a list of appropriate selections from popular authors, 
and suggestions for essays. 


NATIVE TREES. A Study for Home and School. 


By L. W RUSSELL, Providence, R. I. 

Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged, Illustrated Price, 30 cents. 

There is a growing demand for easily understood and practical matter about our 
native trees. This little work is designed to supply this demand. Works upon general 
botany do not supply the needs of those who wish, without difficult study, to come to a 
friendly acquaintance with the forest amd wayside trees which they daily meet. 

The author has written about trees as he has seen them, in walks ani rambles, in 
It is wholly unlike anything that has ever before been published on 


Is better 








town and country. 
the subject. 


The Schooi Journal, New York City: ‘For the general reader the scientific descriptions of 
trees in Botanies are too technical and contain too a | bard names. The beginner needs something 
more simple. Mr. Russell has endeavored to furnish it. In encouraging pupils to observe and study trees 
teachers will unquestionably find this little book of great assistance.” 


” BOTH BOOKS SENT TO ONE ADDRESS FOR 50 CENTS. 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


TWO VALUABLE BOOKS. - 


Clark’s Commercial Law. 


A Manual! of the Fundamental Principles Govern- 
ing Business Transactions. For the use of Com- 
mercial Colleges, High Schools, and Academies. 











Young’s Government Class Book: 
CONTAINING 
Part I. Principles of Government. 

t, General Principles of Government. 2. Govern- 
ment in the State. 3. The United States Govern- 
ment. 

Part II. Principles of Law. 
x, Common and Statutory Law (or Municipal Law). 


2. International Law. Together with the State and 
Local Government. 


New edition thoroughly Revised. By Sater S. 


Crark, Counsellor at Law. Mailing price to tcach- 
ers, $1.00. 


country. 


law, as well as of the principles applicable to cases 
of Contracts, Agency, Partnership, Corporations, 
Guaranty, Suits, Sales. Commercial Paper, Real 
Estate, etc. Mailing price to teachers, $1.00. 








Send for complete descriptive catalogues. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD @ CO., 43-45-47 E. Tentn Sr., N.Y 





Now used in the leading business schools of the] » 


Treating of constitutional, statute, and common] Sam: 





New Educational Work. 


50 SOLFEGGI 


By F. Paoto Tost. _ (Written in this composer's most 
melodious style.) In two Books, §t.00 net, each. 


N. B.— This is one of the most important works 
ever published on Solfeggi. 


NEW SERIES. ENTITLED 
The Kindergarten Series. Peautifully Mustrated. 
Book VIII, The Children’s Musical Peep Show. | 


iyi 

By Micuae. Watson, | . 

““ IX. School and College Songs for Boys ' 5 
and Girls. { - 

“ XI. Songs from Alsop. ig 
By Weartnercy & Beran, ~ 

“ XII. Cantata for Children, * The Sweet- | = 
est So * 


ng.” By Josern Roecxer. J) 
E. Heewart’s Kindergarten Music, Hymns, 
Songs, mes. 


and Ga 
Publishers of all the latest English So by Hope 
Temple, Stephen Adams, Paul Rodney, . Roeckel, 


J. L. Molloy, etc., etc. Write for catalogues. 


BOOSEY & CO., 3 B. 14th St., New York. 


MUSIC IN THE SCHOOLS. 


Realizing the constantly growing interest in the 
subject of 


MUSICAL EDUCATION 


in the country, more especialy in the work ot the 
many public and vate schools, we desire to call the 
attention of Teachers to 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC REVIEW. 


A monthly journal devoted to the interests of Music 
in Schools, designed to be of practical utility. Decem- 
ber number contains: 

Generat Notes. Tratninc ror“ Teciinc sy Ear,” 

by W. G. McNaucut. A Pvea ror THE Use or THE 

Starr Notation in Scuoors, by S. M. Crossie. 

Pupit Teacuers’ EXAMINATION IN PRACTICAL Music. 

Instructions to H.M. Inspectors. Lonpon Sunpay 

Scroot Society's Concert. MUSIC (in Both No- 

TaTions). “Curistmas Time,” Two-part Song, 

B. Mansett Ramsey. “ THe Wassait Sono,” 

Christmas Carol, arranged for Two Trebles. * Tue 

Curistmas Tree,” Unison Song. By S. C. Cooxs. 


Exercises on Chromatics and Modulations. 
The Music will also be sold separately, price 5c. 


A Specimen Copy will be sent free to Teachers on 
A pplication. 


Price, 5 cents. Annual Subscription, including 
Postage, so cents. 


NOVELLO, EWER 4 CO., 
21 EB. 17th Street, (8 doors from 
Broadway), New York. 


pipiomas 












Plates of 
dine 


to 
di fe peat om 
tons, 
(we ocder te ee Sard of Chadian City of Ouage wesc work do. 
CLRICHETTS , CHAR 





CHROMO REWARD CARDS. 
800 pretty designs flowers, fruits, ace views, 
cr ju . * 

inch: 3 12c; 4ux6 
x4 inches 6c; 34x54 Be: es “J 





; 
; 
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A'l fair business is of mutual benefit. When 
you buy a k, or article of dress the selier 
makes a small t. You get materia) for cul- 
ture of mind or shelter of body. Therefore see if 
our adv cannot benefit you. Mention 
this paper and so benefit us. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





TeAcuERs’ Co-Operative Association, 


Seeks Teachers who are 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICAGO. 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





DE pluribus unum, It isa curious paradox that the more candidates an Agency has, the fewer it will 
recommend for a particular place. The Irish steward apologized for wnting so long a letter be- 
cause he had not time to write a shorter one. So some Agencies have to send notices to every Tom, Dick 
and Harry on their list, because they have not a large enough registration to pick out just the man. Here 
are a few places filled by us in 1892, where (1) application was made to us, (2) we rec¢ d a candidate 
as the one, and (3) he was elected. Men.—(r) Ass’t Sup’t, Us 3 O., $2700; Principals of Academies, 
(2) ee ee Pa., $1800; (3) Hia- PLUR IBU Schoois, (4) Pueblo, coe. -» $1800; (5) 
watha, Ks., $1300. Principals of High Suspension Bridge, N $300; (6) 
Onond a Valley, N. Y., $1100; (7) Granville, N. Y., pt 100, US Sts Teachers, (8) Winona Yen! $: 00, 
(9) Omaha, Neb., $1500; (10) Pueblo, Colo. $1200. Women.—Teachers of —— (11) Davenport, 
1200 3 (12) Utica, Bee meas 6 (13) Cedar Falls, Ia., $1000; (14) Grand Forks, N. D., $1000; (15) Winona, 
n., $900; {16} ene + $900, Other assistant teachers, Baton Rouge La.. $900 ; (17) St. Cloud, 
Minn., $750 ; (18) Salt Lake City, Utah, $600. In many places where salary was not fixed we named three 
candidates at different salaries, and one was selected, usually at the highest. We seldom name UN UM 
more than three candidates, and if sufficient details are given can usually fix on just one, 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse. N. Y. 


KERR & HUYSSOO Hee, but Depend on Iesults. 


3161 Positions filled. Salaries aggregate $2,053,600. 
Send stamp for circulars. UNION SCHOOL BUREAU, (Union Teacher’s Agency and American 
School Bureau, Consolidated). 2 West 14th Street, New York. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
EVERETT 0. FISK & 0O., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 10-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL. FREE. 


Tremont P1., Boston, Mass.; 70 Fifth Ave., New York; 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, IlL; 371 Main St., 
Hartford, Ct.; 1204 So. Spring Ist. Los Angeles, Cal.; 132) First St., Portland, Ore 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking Mone a on, RUGGLES & CO 
those wishing ac lace Hotel B'ld’g.) Boom C, 237 Vine Street, 
Gaseltiey dea CINCINNATI, OHIO, 








Get places for Teachers. Charge ne Advance Registration 














THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY, 
BOSTON and CHICAGO. 
One Fee Registers in Both Offices, Send For Agency Mapual. 


Business Offices: 110 Tremont St., BOSTON. 211! Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Assists teachers with good records in obtaining positions, We have secured over one hundred positions during 
the past year in the esate ae New York alone, and sixty-five positions in different states for graduates of the 
ae Normal Schools. Good openings for first-class teachers to begin at once. Now IS THE TIME TO REGISTER. 


nd stamp for application Form. Harlan P, French, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 








Secured for teachers in 1892. Over 300 positions filled. This 
$200,000 represents the work of one manager and one agency. Good 


vacancies now on our books for September, many of them in and near Chicago. See 
Catalogue for particulars. ¢ J. ALBERT, Manager, 211 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





The Pennsylvania Educational Bureau Needs 500 Good Teachers. 





9 2 was our busiest and most successful year. Scarcely one-fifth of our last year’s membership is now 
left. all vacancies are already coming in. Are you worth more salary? Send for Circulars. 


Eastern Teachers 
for ali departments 


WANTE 


Avages. IN THE progressive 
NORTHWEST “RB trazara, 


Boston Block, Minneapolis, Minn, 


chermerhorn’s * Teachers’’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 EAst 14TH Street, N. Y. 


For er salaries, or change of location, address 
Teach Se, Association, 70 Dearborn St. oe 
Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 


NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAL +> TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 











These the State who in- 
tend to tcach A the Pauvite ‘Schools ‘of the State. 





Pepponsas of chaps achoete | schools are licenses for life to 
tenth in ls of the State. 


The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
on February. 


APPOINTMENT .—A person desiring to enter one 
of these schools pa apply to his School Commis 
sioner il bw. intendent who will forward a 
recomm: tion for count to the State 
intendent, and it will be sent by him to the school to 
which the appointment is made. 


ae! ate —A f poseen ms must po at least 16 yeas 
of good mora! an examina 
the school pow in odio Arithmetic and Grammar, 
that these ouoests can be qmpiont » ins 

— al Geography, ing, Writ 


tion mat 
di 


term of wee 
ing and Spelling, 


al. DIPLOMA from a Coll High School, eA 

, or Academic departmen of a jon 2 
State Nari = or a ist or 2nd grade Commissioner’s 
Certificate obtained in the uniforra examination, w' li 
be aaied in lieu of Entrance Examination. 


EX PENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition or 
the use of text-books, and fare one way is refunded to 
each student spending an entire term of 0 weeks 


For particulars concerning the several schools set d 


for circulars to the Princi as follows 
Brockport, .........CHAS. D. MCLEAN, LL.P. 
Buffalo,.... sesceseseJ AMES M. CASSETY, PH.D. 


Cortland.,.......... FRANCIS J. CHENEY, Po.D 
Fredonia ...........F. B. PALMER, PH.D. 





L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 205 N. 7th St., (H) Allentown, Pa. 
Teachers are always in demand by the 
PROGRESSIVE New York Educational Bureau. Do 


you know where a teacher is wanted? Do you need a better position and 
can you fillone? If so, write full particulars to H. S. KeLtLtocc, Manager, 
61 East gth Street, N. Y., or better if in New York City call personally. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 

Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, NEW YORK 


OF RELIABLE 

American and Foreign Teachers, Professors 
Musicians of both sexes, for Universities, oe Ra 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 

E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
tso Fifth Avenue, cor. 2oth St., New Vorx City 








Charles De Silver & Sons, No. (G) 1102 Walnut St., Philadelphia 
Publishers of Hamilton, Locke & Clark’s “‘ INTERLINEAR CLASSICS ” 


merely 
~~ yee PiSalluat, Onde Juoenal Livy, Homer’s Tuna, Gospel of St. John, and 

ve Latin Grammar: spree to the Interlinear Series of classics, and to 
all other systems. Brice to teachers for examination, #1. 


linears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


do amiss to spend 


seven or eight yee = 
be learped 
exeek os might 


Sargent’s Standard 


er eam miserable Latin and 
Ry ty ee 


, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School His- 





| gee eer will confer a favor by 
municating with advertisers. 


mentioning THE JOURNAL when com- 


escceseceesesd NOs M, MILNE, A.M. 
New Paltz.......... FRANK S. CAPEN, PH.D. 
Oneonta.,...........JAMES M. MILNE, Pu.D. 
Oswego.............E. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 
Plattsburg,. ........E. N. JONES. 
Potsdam.,,.. THos. B. STOWELL, Pa.D 
Persons grad g from t 
hereafter organised, and bring! 
tificate of proficiency — LL. the 
where the work was 
the following subj 


thmetic, Grammar, 
Sons , American History 


ORPHEA MUSICAL BOX 


als the Latest Invention in Swiss Musica! 
They are the awectent, most complete, durable, bleed 
Musical Boxes made, and a 


any number of 

can be obtained Also a complete 
line of all other 
The 


eeeeeeee 
+4 





meal ining classes 
a@ second- ie cer- 
nel) of the school 
will credited witb 
asters complete Cd the Ni 
tive and Poli 
Civil Govern 





wedd' annive: and hb 
oor te Masied Box canbe Gu Guaran 
wear well without Gautschi’s Safety Tune 
and Check, Pat.in Switzerland and in the U. 
po en emp ate es ny 
Old Music Boxes carefully Repaired 


GAUTSCHI & SONS, * a 


Buy the Best direct from the Manufacturer and at 
, First Cost 





What book can give 


TEACHERS’ AID a — 7 By 
gids anomie Berne Paget is 
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Ninth Street, New York. 
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ARE YOU COMING TO THE WORLD’S FAIR? 


If so, where do you expect to sleep while here? That is a big question and don’t you forget it. 


THE AVERAGE daily attendance at the Centennial Exposition was: exhibitors and their employees, 11,419 ; visitors, 62,293. 
At the Paris Exposition, visitors, 137,289. At the Columbian Exposition next summer, there will be an average daily attendance of 
80,000 exhibitors and their employees, and conservative estimates piace the average daily attendance of visitors at 200,000, while many 
expect an average attendance of double that number. Where do you expect to sleep while in Chicago attending the World's Fair next 
summer? Chicago will be able to ‘‘ eat” all who come without trouble, but to ‘‘ sleep” these immense crowds is the problem, Take a 


word of advice from a friend. EWGAGE A CORNER IN WHICH TO SLEEP BEFORE YOU COME. 


THE WORLD'S FAIR Temperance Encamp- | their tents later than July ist; a second payment of one-half the 


Conduit ment Association has | balance must be made. g. On reaching the Encampment to take 
ouble or fly roof, board floor, 10x14 tents, made of very best | possession of the tent, the balance still due must be paid. Not less 
material, warranted not to leak, To RENT to World's Fair visitors, | than thirty days’ notice must be given of the date the tent is desired. 
These tents are located in a beautiful grove, on a light, sandy soil,| All remittances at our risk, if sent by draft on Chicago or New 
surrounded by a high, tight fence, within walking distance of the | York, P.O. Money Order, Registered Letter or Express Order. Vo 
World’s Fair Grounds. The very best sewerage, an abundance of personal checks accepted, The Association guarantees every person who 
tae feet of aye _ electric lights, the best |! complies with these terms the use of a tent for the time paid for. 

n that money will buy, a first- ground floor 
class restaurant, where rome fe and mAb may NO FIRE ESCAPES NEEDED. et wai a “ on ; 
be had at from five cents up, safes and parcel 
rooms, post-office and express facilities, a five 
cent fare to the World’s Fair or to the city, a 
baggage transfer line and many other con- 
veniences of our modern civilization will be 
provided. This encampment offers absolute 
safety from fire. It is located in the prohibi- 25c. Blankets, 35c. Mirror, 15c. Towels, one 
tion district, hence no saloons and no saloon per day, soc. Any part of this furniture may 
rowdyism will be near. It will be free from Co eee be brought from home, if parties prefer. 
the noise, dirt and smoke of the city, and yet be within walking dis- ihc oe 
tance of the World’s Fair grounds, and at the same time have the| Tur DirFERENCE.—The average rate, for each individual, in rooms 
finest facilities of any location in the city for the rheumatic, the tired offered by the Bureau of Public Comfort, is $1.35 per night. Ac- 
and the lazy to ride over for only a nickel. The Encampment offers | commodations in the Encampment need not cost you more than 20 
safety, convenience and economy combined. It will enable a whole | cents per night. ‘‘You pays your money and you takes your 
family to attend the Fair for about what it would cost a single indi- we Send for circulars giving particulars. 


vidual in a hotel or boarding house. Special apartments for ladies SAVE A DOLLAR by ordering before the next raise in prices. 


unattended by gentlemen. 
PRICES AND TERMS. A leasehold ticket, good for the | Address J A. YAN PLEBT, Sec., MB. Church Block, CHICAGO. 


use . a tent for one full week, will be sold as follows : ao , = a 7 
urin il,- - o . S.—Send 30c. in 1-cent stamps, for accurate Handy Gu 0 Chicago 
An pan fare t See I — = $10.00 World's Fair, with maps and numerous illustrations, worth 5 times its cost, if 
et, good for the use of a good woven wire. Cot | you expect to visit the World’s Fair. 


bed, ina i ‘thi j 
denn g — en you for one full week of seven I have known Mr. J. A. Van Fleet for wane years, and am so favorably im- 
YS, 93-50 ul en before May Ist. ¢ ’ pressed with his energy and ability to bring things to pass, that though I am not 
1. One dollar for each ticket, of either kind desired, must accom- | familiar with the dovalls ef ale pian fer feraishing entertalnment : at the Weel’ 
any each application. 2. i i Fair, I gladly commend Mr. Van Fleet to the favorable consideration of a 
ee on th oer? —— f - hen i tes eclect your ae of a ar Probibitionists who propose to attend the Fair. I am confident that whatever 
an May Ist, for all who expect to occupy their tents during | he undertakes to do, he will do with energy and success.—Samurt Dickie, 
May or June ; and not later than June Ist for all who expect to occupy | Chairman National Prohibition Party Committee, Albion, Mich. 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD « * «x | APRIL ATLANTIC 
* * * SUMMER INSTITUTE. Has a noteworthy paper on 


Tue Larcest AnD tHe Besr. Tue O_pesr ano THe Broavesr. R é 
Phillips Brooks 











TENT FURNITURE. We supply fur- 
niture at the following rates per week ; Woven 
wire bed, comfortable for two, $1. Cots, 50c. 
Camp chairs, ea., 15c. Pillows,ea., 15c. Sheets, 
ea., Joc, Pillow slips, ea., toc. Comforters, 














SIXTEENTH ANNUAL SESSION. Beginning July 10, 1893. | 
School of Methods : "™3.Scfnsinwccose’”” Academic Departments: "S.Sfistructors”| | By Prof. A, V G. ALLEN. 
EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY: "cc Weeks. Pein” 


Attendance for 1892 was over 600, from forty-four states and territories, making this by far the 
largest Summer School in the United States. 


SEND FOR LARGE CIRCULAR giving full information in regard to the outlines of work in all My Col, Z. ge D ays 
departments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc. B R D E E H ALE 
WM. A. MOWRY, Pres., Salem, Mass. y Rev, Dr. E. E. - | 


A. W. EDSON, M’g’r School of Methods, Worcester, Mass. anil 
$4.00 a year; 35 cents a number. 


SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES.| yew Books. 


Best advantages for learning Conversation. Normal Course for Teachers. |poois and the Man. 


| The Second part of 














A book of i d interest, discuss- 

At CHICAGO, ILL. | At ASBURY PARK, N. J. A bok of great importance and interet, s 

For circulars address the BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, Law,—including Labor, Competition, Co-oper- 
ation and Socialism, by Rev. Dr. WASHINGTON 


Auditorium, Chicago, Ill, or 723 14th St., Washington, D. C. GLADDEN, author of “* Applied Christianity,” 
“The Lord’s Prayer,” and ‘* Who Wrote the 


BEST BOOKS Send for our new classified list. Just ready, In-| Bible?” $1.25. 
cludes all the best books to date at teachers’ prices. |The Story of Malta. 
R ; his f island by Ma- 
—— All in stock. Normal Schools and Teachers’ Li-| A.St*Phi Bxctou author of “ Equatorial Am- 
‘ . és Wi ‘ . ho lo . it 
TEACHERS. | braries usually buy of us. = Pa 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Pubs., 61 E. 9th St., NEW YORK. | many interesting features of its history, and now 








CORNELL UN IVERSITY The Most Advanced School of the Kind in America.| A Foregone Conclusion. 


, SUMMER SESSION. A Novel by W. D. HowELLs. Riverside Paper 
Summer Courses {or leachers and Ad-| A Summer Session of Four Weeks of the Nerr| Series. 50 cents. “The kind of power it dis- 
vanced Students. July 6-Aug. 16. Greek, Latin. | Co.rece or Oratory will be held at ys is rare, not alone in America, but in any 
German, French, English, Elocution, Philosophy, ATLANTIC CITY, N. {- iterature.”—Christian Union. 
Experimental ~omey Pedagogy, History, Polit June 26th to Jury asst, 1893. 
. Ma 





ical and Social Science, Mathematics, Physics,Chem-| Students will board in a cottage adjoining the 
istry Botany, Freehand and Mechanical Drawing, | Pennhurst Hotel at special low rates. or particu- 





Physical Training. ~ scHoot | 2" address Sold by all Booksellers, Sent, postpard, by 
ummer courses are also 0 in 
OF LAW. For circ ~~~ - §ELAS 8. NEFF, President, 
The Resistrar, Cereal Valve, Ithaca, N.Y. 1414 Arch S8t., Philadelphia, Pa. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 





11 E. r7th St., N. Y. BOSTON. 
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$25.00 
Buys 2 GOOD ORGAN. 


This gives you an idea of our prices. We sell at manufac- 
turer’s prices—direct from the factory to the home. This 
means just half the retail price. You save the other half. 
We sell One Thousand Organs and Pianos per month, 
and can point you to an Organ or Piano of our make wn every 
County in the U.S. If you live within 200 miles of us, you 
can visit our factory at our expense, and see for yourself. 
Write at once for our new Catalogue. 
Free to any address. It contains beautiful colored illustra- 
tions, accurate descriptions and lowest prices of the latest 
and finest styles of Organs and Pianos. It will save you 
many times its weight in gold. 

Organs from $25.00 up. Pianos from $175.00 up. 


’ For CASH, or on EASY CREDIT. 


ll Instruments shipped on trial. No satisfaction no pay. 
= References— First National Bank, your own Banker, 
° and all Commercial Agencies. 
Write for Catalogue to-day, and get our Special Offers. 
CORNISH ORGAN AND PIANO CO., Sestdemectitindinmiione aaa 

’ 
Established 26 Years. WASHINGTON, N. J. FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, 


Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass- , 























































Founded by Cart Fasten, 
ceetee Dr. Eben Tourjée. OF MUSIC. Director. 
Music. Literature. Fine Arts. 

Elecution. Languages. Tuning. 

. This Institution offers unsurpassed advantages, com- 
ing under one roof all the above mentioned schools, 
and providing for its students the valuable Collateral 
Advantages of Pupils’ Recitals both in Music and 
Elocution, Faculty Concerts, Lectures on Theory 
and History of Music, Orchestral Rehearsals, 
Library, Gymnasium, ete., all without extra expense, 

l year from Sept. 8, 1892, to June 22, 1893. 























Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c 


ESF Trot, hr. “Ts26" 


Description and prices on application 











The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 

Chimes,Schools,etc. Fully warranted, 

Write for Catalogue and Pricer. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


The VAN DOZEN & TIFT C0., Cincinnati, 0. 





EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL} 
when communicating with advertisers. 
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Sewer Co.nection (Dunnam System), New York Cancer Hosritat.—From Engineering News. “ Plumbing that is worth while..—New York TRiBune. 


Do you know how superior serew-jointed wrought-iron drains and soil-pipes are to cast-iron with 
-lead joints? If not, send for and read our profusely illustrated pamphlet. 

The Durnam System of house drainage is so simple, so perfect, and so permanent (requiring no repairs) 
that, to use the expression of an eminent hydraulic engineer, “It is strange that plumbing should ever have 
‘been done in any other way.” 


The new building of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is furnished with the Durham System. 


One of the great advantages of this system is that it can be shipped from New York to any part of the world, cut and. fitted, 
ready to be screwed together by UNSKILLED LABOR. We have sent drainage systems to 33 states. Near-by customers usu- 
ally prefer to have us construct the work. 


THE DURHAM HOUSE DRAINAGE CO,, 158 and 160 W. 27th Street, New York, 


will submit estimates, suggest improvements in drainage plans, and give you generally the benefit of their very wide practical ex- 
perience, personally or by correspondence, without any charge; and we will sell you the best drainage work to be had in the world 
at the lowest possible prices—from about forty dollars (for simple systems), upward. No order too small to receive our best consider- 
ation, READ THE PAMPHLET. 
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The Publishers’ Desk. 


We, like most people, like assertive in- 
dividuals— as a rule they are well-meaning, 
if not always as nearly right as they would 
have us believe, and enthusiasm is not the 
worst of faults. In calling attention to the 
Dermasalve advertisement in our March 4 
number, we speak of the manner in which 
our advertiser has without reservation 
announced that eczema can be cured with | 
Dermasalve, and that it can be cured by no | 
other publicly known agency-—-for the rea- | 
son that the writer of that advertisement is 
an expert in the science of dematology, and 
the results obtained by the use of his article | 
would unquestionably justify the most | 
conservative of us in rising somewhat in | 
enthusiastic praise of such an agent. It is) 
a great step toward the discovery of an} 
absolute specific, to say the least, and to all | 
sufferers from cutaneous troubles we com- | 
mend this article, whether or not we can | 
bear the writer of the article out in all of | 
his claims, which we do not say are not all 
exactly as stated. It is good—it is the out- 
come of years of scientific study, and—well | 
you have it before you—try it, if you are in | 
need of it. 

| 


. . } 
Parents often want to send their children | 


| would like to have one, but must do without 


| and are made of different degrees of fineness | 
| to suit all classes of users. The standard 


school numbers are 333, 444, 128, 105, and | 
018. They may be obtained of the Ester- | 
brook Steel Pen Co., 26 John street, New | 
York, or of stationers generally. 


6 
Many people undoubtedly say that they 
cannot afford a piano or an organ—that they 


such luxuries. Suppose a. offer was made of 
an instrument at half the usual retail price, 
would not that be sufficient inducement for 
one to make an investigation? This is just 
the offer made by the Cornish Organ and 
Piano Co., Washington, N. J. The reason | 
why they can sell so cheaply, is that they | 
sell directly from the factory and save to | 
the customer the intermediate profits. Write | 
at once for their new catalogue, which will | 
be sent free to any address. It contains | 
beautiful colored illustrations, accurate de- | 
scriptions, and lowest prices of the latest | 
and finest styles of organs and pianos. 


e 
It is said that the proof of the pudding is 
the eating of it; so the proof of the value of 
an article of food, like Baker's Breakfast 
Cocoa, is the satisfactory trials that have 
been made of it by thousands of customers. 
It has more than three times the strength 


away to a good school but have not the of cocoa mixed with starch, arrowroot or 


time or the facilities for finding out which 
will best suit their purpose. They can 
save themselves much unnecessary trouble 
by applying to the American and Foreign 
Teachers’ Agency, Mrs. M. J. Young-Ful- 
ton, 23 Union ‘square, New York. Pro-| 
fessors, principals, tutors, and governesses | 
are introduced to colleges, schools, and | 
families. | 
° 
One educator recently wrote that his| 
attention was first called to the merits of 
the kindergarten system by the greater | 
brightness and quickness of children who | 
had been under that training. In order to) 
teach the system most effectively, ma- 
terial is necessary. A very large assort- | 
ment may be found at E. Steiger’s & Co.'s, 
25 Park place, New York. Their new kin- 
dergarten catalogue will be mailed on re- 
quest. 
® 
The great things to be said about Ester- 
brook’s pens are that they are of even quality 








Highly Digestible 


and Nutritious. 


Qscoa 


The Exquisite Natural 
Flavor is Fully 
Developed. 


NO VANILLA USED 


to Cover Inferiority and 
Imperfection. 
en 


iY 


sugar, and is far more economical, costing 
| less than one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
| nourishing, and easily digested. It is sold 
| by grocers everywhere or may be had of 
W. Baker & Co., Dorchester, Mass. 
* 

During the Teething Period. 
Mrs. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has been used for over 
FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their 
CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, with PERFECT SUC- 
SESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFTENS the GUMS 
ALLAYS all PAIN; CURES WIND COLIC, and is the 
best remedy for DIARRHEA. Sold by D: 
eve of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 


Winslow’s Soothing ae and take no other kind. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


o 
We eat to live, not live to eat; and that 
is why such preparations as Wheatena are 
so valuable. Those who subsist on fine 
flour bread fail to get a great part of the 
nutriment in the grain. Wheatena is nour- 
ishing, palatable. easily digested, quickly 
| cooked. <A pamphlet describing it will be 
‘mailed free by the Health Food Co., 61 
| Fifth avenue, New York. Beware of imi- 
tations. No one can use the term “ Health 
| Food ” unless authorized by them. 
* 


A nicely-shaped hand in a well fitting 
glove elicits admiration everywhere. Many 
are annoyed by the wearing out of the fin- 
ger tips of their gloves, but not if they 
| wear the Kayser patent finger tipped gloves. 
| As a guarantee of their durability a ticket 
| is sent with them that calls for another pair 
| if the tips wear out. If the local dealer 
| hasn’t them write to Julius Kayser, New 
| York, and he will see that the gloves are 
| sent. 


| 

| Ss 

| IMPORTANT. 

| When visiting New York City, save Baggane Ex- 

| press and Carriage Hire, and stop at Grand 

nion Hotel, ite Grand Central Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and up- 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 

| Modern C Niences. 


onveni 

yn yy Hy 
stages, elevated rai to . You can 
live better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than any other first-class hotel in the city. Ford 


& Co., Proprietors. 


Teachers seeking positions and those 
wishing a change at an increased sai 
should address C. B. Ruggles & Co, (Palace 
Hotei Building) Room C. 237 Vine street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. The New American 
Teachers’ Agency located here has a wide 
reputation for fair dealing. 


* 
A beard can be colored brown or black 
by Buckingham’s Dye for the Whiskers. 





Poisoned 


Mrs. Mary E. O’Fallon, 
@ nurse, of Piqua, Ohio, 
was poisoned while as- 
sisting physicians at an 
autopsy 5 years ago, and 
soon terrible ulcers 
broke out on her head, 
arms, tongue and throat. 
She weighed but 78 Ibs., 
and saw no prospect of 
nee. At last she began to take HOOD’S 
SARSAPARILLA and at once improved; 
sera Eat ge be poandar eat wel, 
Rnd does the wed lee a large family. 


Hoop’s PILLS should be in every family 
medicine chest. Once used, always preferred. 





Mrs. M. E. O’Fallon. 











It is very difficult 
to convince 
children that 
a medicine is 
“nice to take” 
—this trouble 
is not experi- 
enced in ad- 
ministering 


Scott's Emulsion 


of Cod Liver Oil. It is 
almost as palatable as milk. 
No preparation so rapidly 
builds up good flesh, 
strength and nerve force. 


Mothers the world over rely 

upon it in all wasting diseases 

that children are heir to. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. ¥. All draggista 











DRY GOooDs, 








NEW SHIPMENT 
HOP-SACKINGS. 


Just received a large importa- 
tion of the genuine Hop-Sack- 
ing, to be on sale this week. 

Hop-Sackings in Navy blue 
and other solid colors, to replace 
plain serges. 

Hop-Sackings in two-toned and 
mixed effects—colorings to suit 
all. 

These fashionable fabrics, 
though of open, basket weave, 
will be thoroughly serviceable in 
wear. Prices from $1.00 to 
$2.25 per yard. 

New lines of Bengalines, just 
added. Crystals, Changeables, 
and Ombre Effects. Special 
styles of Bengalines to combine 
with the new Hop-Sackings. 


James MeCreery & (0., 


BROADWAY @ Iirn STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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YOUNG LADIES 


Who Ride 


BICYCLES, 
pay 
TENNIS, 


or Attend 


sHOULD WEAR 


Good Scns¢ 


Corset Waists. 


Full or Slim Bust. Long or Short Waist. 
ALL SHAPES. White,Drab or Black. 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


MARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICAGO, 
estern Wholesale Depot. 
Send for illustrated circular to 
Manufacturers 


FERRIS BROS. and Patentees, 


341 Broadway, New York. 














Better than Whalebone. 


Coraline has stood the test of twelve 
years in over 20 million corsets and 
dresses. Though costing more than 
French horn, and much superior in 
quality, the corsets boned with it are 

sold at the same 
price. 

Made in 24 
styles tofitevery 
figure. We es- 
pecially recom- 
mend the fol- 
lowing styles : 
Fanita, coutil, 
fine black, $4.00 
888, coutil and 
satteen, $1.75 ; 
444, fine satteen, 

$1.35; 333, jean and satteen, $1.10; 

Triple A, for slight figures, $1.10; 

Triple E, for stout figures, $1.25. 
For sale everywhere. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 
359 BROADWAY, N. Y. 





agHAIR ra” SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 

A) Soaonen gray hair. and dandruff, 

~) Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 

ee and diseases of the 

* skin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 

sprains, All onesten or by mail 50 cts. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 


“fist L — 
ci Bete an.: 
began 


LKS wn 3 2 ai B mg pod 
exhausted by ailments that I could not, Before. A 
work. accompanying fig- — 245 Ibs 195 
w the result of 3 months’ treat- in. 37 





inact, with 
CONFIDENTIAL, 
ptm for particulars to 


@. 0, W. F. F SAYDER wvicnee' $ THEATER, CHICAGO, ILL 


DEAF SSS. 2.2;40 noises cyaen 


q@aly by ¥.Hmoon 686 bbs Dear. Ww Winte for beck of p 





** An ideal Library for $100,” | 
‘*A donation of 100 books, provided you raise | 
enough money to buy 200,” is an argument which | 
| will encourage many despairing school principals | 
| to renewed effort to secure the long coveted library | 
| for their pupils, while at the same time furnishing | 
them with a plea which will tend to loosen the | 
| purse strings of their most parsimonious neighbors. | 
| The remarkable proposition made by Tait, Sons & 
Company in another column is very opportune at | 
the present time, and is well worthy of the atten- | 
tion of all interested in supplying public schools 
with libraries of high class standard works of excel- 
lent quality at phenomenally low rates. 
is to sell 200 selected titles for considerably less 


umes to each of the schools purchasing the same, 


down to $100. This practically brings the accept- 
ance of the proposition within the power of al- 
most any body of school trustees, but, in order to 
meet the wants of even the smallest district, the 
publishers are willing to furnish one-half the 
number for $50, and to give a corresponding dona- 
tion. 

It is impossible to over-rate the importance of a 
library of well chosen books to a community : 
and more especially to a country community. 
There is no other educational influence which 
costs so little and is so wide-spreading and perma- 
nent in its results. It supplements both the efforts of 
the teacher and the preacher. It encourages and re- 
wards the scholar; it widens the horizon of his 
daily life, and relieves its monotony, while afford- 
ing endless compensations for its harassments, 
and in this way endearing his own home to him. 
While it is an altogether creditable act for a 
prominent and wealthy citizen to bequeath a pub- 
lic library to his native place such bequests are few 
as well as limited in the sphere of their influence, 
and any proposition emanating from a respectable 
business house which suggests to 9 vast number of 
commnnities, a means whereby they may help 
themselves by effort or influence to secure a library 
of desirable books at a minimum cost is surely as 
worthy of praise in its way as the isolated act 
and posthumous enrichment of his native town 
by a prominent citizen, by means of a legacy for 
the purpose of founding a public library. 


Visitors to the World’s fair should not 
leave all their arrangements for accommo- 
dations during their stay in Chicago until 
the last minute, and then have to put up 
with so many inconveniences that their 
pleasure will be sadly marred. There will 
certainly be a great crowd, which will test 
the city’s regular and extra hotel and board- 
| ing house facilities to the utmost. The 
| World’s Fair Temperance Encampment 
| association has 600 double or fly roof,|»p 

board floor, 1ox14 tents made of a very 
best material, warranted not to leak, to rent 
to World’s fair visitors. ° These tents are 
located in a beautiful grove, on light, sandy 
soil, surrounded by a high, tight board fence, 
within walking distance of the World's fair 
grounds. It is located in the prohibition 
district, hence no saloons and no rowdyism 
will be near; it will be free from the noise, 
dirt, and smoke of the city, and will be ab- 
solutely safe from the danger of fire. It 








| will enable a whole family to attend the fair 


| 





for about what it would cost one person at 
a hotel or boarding-house. 
* 


Coraline has stood the test of twelve 
years in over 20 million corsets and dresses, 


| Though costing more than French horn, 
|and much superior in quality, the corsets 


boned with it are sold at the same price. It 
is made in 24 styles to fit every figure. It 
may be obtained of local dealers or of 
Warner Brothers, 359 Broadway, N. Y. 


The gloves that are marked inside with 
the name “ Fontaine” are guaranteed to | 
fit and not to tear. They are made in vari- | 
ous styles to suit the wants of different per- 
sons and are sold at from $1.00 up to $1.75. 
If the nearest dealer does not keep these 
gloves, inform Pings & Pinnner, 384 & 386 
Broadway, New York, of the fact and they 
will send the address of their nearest agent, 
enclosing a card, entitling the holder to a 
discount of ten per cent. on the first pair of 


The offer | 


than three-fourths of the ordinary price of the | 
same books, and, in addition, to donate 100 vol- | 


thus bringing the cost of the entire 300 volumes | 





Fontaine gloves purchased. 


MiI8S FLORENCE E. BEHLER, 
No. 37 Alma St., Allegheny Penna. writes: Derma-Royale 
works like a charm. 7 face was covered with freckles 
and in less than two a time they are all gone. My 
complexion is now clear and white asachild’s. Everyone 
can see what Derma-Royale did me. 


Mrs. Ella M. Murray, Newton, N. 0. writes: I have 
used one bottle and have found a great change. I had 
what the doctors here called Skin Leprosy—large brown 
" ots, causing no pain or trouble, except the looks. Now 

ey have entire! gone and I can recommend Derma- 
Royal e highly. Please send me your terms to agents. 


May Von Hoene, No. 87 Dayton Street, Newport, Ky. 

: For nearly five years I was afflicted with eczema. 

My face was a mass of sores and scabs and the isehing 
was terrible, I found nothing that could help me until 

tried your Derma-Royale. I have not used quite a bottle 

and myskin issmooth and clear. I call myself cured, and 

consider Derma-Royale the greatest re in world. 


Miss Lillie Hanna, No. 23 Brainard Block, Cleveland, 
Ohio, writes: Your Derma-Royale cured my blackheads 
in two nights. 

6183 SUCH TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED DURING 1892, 


Nothing will CURE, CLEAR and WHITEN 
the sin so quickly as 


DERMA-ROYALE 


The new discovery for curing cutaneous affections, re- 
moving discolorations and bleaching and brightening 
the complexion. In experimenting in the laundry with 
a new bleach for fine fabrics it was discovered that all 
spots, freckles, tan, and other discolorations were 
quickly removed from the hands and arms without the 
slightest injury to the skin. The discovery was sub- 
mitted to experienced Dermatologists and Physicians 
who incorporated it with well known curatives and 
prepared for us the marvelous Derma-Royale. THERE 
NEVER WAS ANYTHING LIKE IT. It is perfectly harmless 
and so simple a child can use it. Apply at night—the 
improvement apparent after a single application will 
surprise and delight you. One bottle completely re- 
pe and cures the most aggravated case and thor- 
hly clears, whitens and beautifies the complexion. 
as never failed—IT CAN NOT FAIL. It is highly 
tine by Physicians and its sure results war- 
rant us in offering - e a ; . 
—To assure @ public of its 
WARD. merits we agree to forfeit 
Five Hundred Dollars oan. for any case of eczema, 
les, blotches, moth- patches, brown spots, black- 
— ugly or muddy skin, unnatural redness, freckles, 
tan or any other cutaneous discolorations or blemishes, 
(excepting birth-marks, scars and those of a scrofulous 
or kindred nature) that Der ma-Royale will not quickly 
remove and cure. We also agree to forfeit Five Hun- 
dred Dollars to any person whose skin can be injured 
in the slightest possible manner, or to anyone whose 
complexion (no matter in how bad condition it may be) 
will not be cleared, whitened, improved and beautified 
by the use of Derma- Royale. 
Put 1p in elegant style in large eight-ounce bottles. 
Price, $1.00. EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 
Derma-Roy#le sent to any address, safely packed and 
securely sealed from observation, safe delivery guaran- 
teed, on receipt of price, $1. per bottle. Send money 
by registered letter or money order, with your full 
post-office address written plainly; be sure to give your 
County, and mention this paper. Correspondence sac- 
redly private. Postage stamps received as cash. 
Agents Wanted. Send for Terms. Sells on Sight. 
Address The DERMA-ROYALE COMPANY, 
Corner Baker and Vine Streets, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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often 


8 per cent. 


At all druggists. 
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Literary Notes. 
— A new edition of Bayard Taylor’s History of 
Germany, which has been revised and brought 
down to date by Mrs. Taylor, will be issued soon 
by D. Appleton & Co. 


-——The lady who writes under the name of Julien 
Gordon has in the press of the Cassell Publication 
Company a new story with the title His Letters. 
— Little, Brown & Co. have just sent out Zhe | 
Caxtons in two volumes, as the first installment of 
their new edition of the novels and romances of 
the elder Lord Lytton. 


—Ginn & Co., have in press Die Erhebung 
Europas Gegen Napoleon I., by Heinrich v. Sybel, 
with introductiyn and notes by A. B. Nichols, 
instructor in German at Harvard university. 


— Through Colonial Doorways, by Anne Hollings- 
worth Wharton, is the title of a very charming | 
work to be issued shortly from the Lippincott 
Press. 

-—S. C. Griggs & Co. announce for early publi- 
cation a work by Elizabeth A. Reed, author of 
Hindu Literature, etc., entitled Persian Litera- 
ture, Ancient and Modern, Mrs. Reed has just | 
been honored by election to the ‘ International 

Congress of Orientalists,"”? and also enjoys the dis- 

tinction of being the only American woman in the 
full membership of the Philosophical Society of 
Great Britain. 





New York, and Chicago, announce the publication 


of The Riverside Primer and Reader. | 


this book is intended for use in primary schools, it | }} 


is of special interest to the general public in that it | 
claims to be the only reading-book that a child will 
neéd as a preparation for the reading of good 
literature. 


Magazines, 
——The leading feature of the April S¢. Nicholas, 


The Century Co.’s magazine for boys and girls» | 


will be an article on New York, by the poet-critic 
Edmund Clarence Stedman, splendidly illustrated 
with views of the principal streets and buildings of 
the great metropolis. This is the third paper in 
the St. Nicholas series of ‘‘ Leading Cities of the 
United States.” Boston and Philadelphia have 


already been treated by Colonel Thomas Went- | 
worth Higginson, and Talcott Williams of the | 


Philadelphia Press. Papers on Chicago, Baltimore, 
New Orleans, Washington, St. Louis, Brooklyn, 
and San Francisco, and other cities are to follow. 


—J. L. and J. B. Gilder, the editors of 7he 
Ci ttic, have acquired the controlling interest in that 
paper hitherto held by Charles E. Merrill. 
Joseph B. Gilder succeeds Mr. Merrill in the presi- 
dency of The Critic Co. Miss Gilder and her 
brother founded 7he Critic in January, 1881, and 
have always been its editors. Since the beginning 
of the present year the paper has appeared in a 
new dress of type, and illustrations have been in- 
troduced to brighten up its pages. Literature will 
continue to hold the first place in its columns, but 
every effort will be made to render the paper more 
attractive to the general reader. r. Oswald 
Weber, Jr., who has had charge of the advertising 
department of the paper for a number of years, 
retains his old position. 


The April number of Scrzdner will contain some 
unpublished letters from Carlyle to Edward Irving 
and a friend named David Hope, a former Glasgow 
merchant. 





The Quiver for April is a most readable 
number. It opens lightly, with a story ‘‘ The 
Wisdom of Alice,” by Edith Lister, author of “On 
Stronger Wings.” More in the line of Sunday 


| 

i 

Houghton, Mifflin and Company, of Boston, 
| 


Although | ]| 





reading perhaps is ‘‘ The Stone Rolled away.” by 
the Rev. W. Pakenham Walsh. ‘‘ The Persist- | 
ence of the Divine Gifts and the Divine Call” of 
the Rev. John Brown, D. D., is followed by a 
Story called ‘‘ Dr. Crane’s Fall,” by Mary Hamp- 
den. ‘‘ New Lights on the Sacred Story ” will in- 
terest all who love to read ‘‘ the story of the stories.” 


——While writing with all the scientific knowledge 
of a great astronomer, Camille Flammarion in his 
marvelous story ‘‘Omega: The End of the 
World,” which begins in the April number of Zhe 
Cosmopolitan magazine, keeps the reader at the 
highest point of excitement by his vivid description | 
of the alarm and despair excited by the approach 
of a comet whose collision with the earth had been 
declared by astronomers inevitable. 
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rowceyvs | OILET MASK 


(OR FACE’ CLOVE.) 


Is a natural beautifier for bleaching and pre- 






Trade- serving the skin and removing complexional 
Mark impe tions. 

we It is soft and flexible in form, and can be easily 

Registered applied and worn without discomfort or incon- 


venience. 

It is recommended by eminent pa zeistens and 
scientists as a substitute for injurious cos- 
metics. 

COMPLEXION BLEMISHES may be hidden 
imperfectly by cosmetics and powders, but can only be 
removed permanently by the Toilet Mask, By its use 
every kind of spots, impurities, roughness, etc., vanishes 
trom the skin, leaving it soft, clear, briliiant, and beauti- 
ful, It is harmless, costs little, and saves many dollars 
uselessly expended for cosmetics, powders, lotions, etc. 
It prevents and removes wrinkies, and is bo.h a com- 
plexion preserver and beautifier. 


Illustrated Treatise, with full particulars, 
mailed free. 


Address, and kindly mention this magazine, 


THE TOILET MASK CO., 


To be Worn Three Times in the Week. 1164 Broadway, New York. 


For Teachers 


and all women who occupy sedentary positions there is 
nothing so healthful, comfortable and economical as the], 


genuine Cc s 
Jackson Gaisrs 


a Perfect Corset and Waist combined. Recommended by 
Gynaees, dressmakers, and everyone who has worn them. 
|] You should have one oft them. Patented February 23, 1886. }) 
See patent stamp on each waist. Take no other. Made 
only by 


JACKSON CORSET CO., Jackson, Mich.* 


If your dealer hasn't it, write to us. 












































A Skin of Beauty rs a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, : MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth Patch: 


es, an 
Skin diseases, 
and 




















on uty ; 
mand defies detec 
ww tion. On its vir- 
tues it has stood 
the test of 43 

other 


THE SKIN. 


BEAUTIFIE 
No other cos- 
metic will do. 







’r, 87 Great Jones St., N. Y. 
itsand Fancy Goods Dealers 
Pemo 
1,000 Reward for 
she same. o 


















THE GET UP ORDERS. 

(REAT AMERICAN LADIE BNTIRE NEW DEPARTURE. 
J SUBSCRIBER. 
THE CGREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
“ad.” tiful mi 

avareith $5 A Tard, othe hy - FE baton — 
, Co , English Breakfast, 
Teak Vorions aba ‘Amer. Oolene, Congon, ogi Breakfus 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY. 
A HANDSOME 

PRESENT TO EVERY 
EVER KNOWN TO INTRODUCE OUR NEW COODS. 
If you enjoy a cup of Delicious Tea send in your orders. S4lbs. Fine 
ever offered, during the next thirtydays. China Tea Sete and Lamps 
web $10, $15, and $20 orders to in' luce our excellent New Crop 

yson, G 

eadquarters in United Stat 
oy et el ee eS 
Pure Good Only. 


COMPANY 


pounds of trash. Thirty years’ national reputation for se.ling 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO.,?.0.Box289. 31 & 33 Vesey St., NY. 





Another Important New Science Manual, [School of Pedagogy 


—OF THE— 


THE EARTH’S HISTORY: University of the City of New York. 


An Introduction to Modern Geology. Henry M. MacCracken, D.D., LL.D., 


- CHANCELLOR. 
Methods and Chief Results. Professional Training for Teachers. 
By R. D. Roberts, Universities of Cambridge and London, 12mo. Maps and Illustra-| prjne Courses.—1. History of Educa- 


tions. Net $1.50. tion. II, Psychology and Ethics. III. 
Theory and Art of Teaching. IV. Educa- 


’ Publishers, Importers, | ional’ Literature and Criticism. V. 

CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, and Booksellers, Educational Systems. Degrees Granted, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. — of Pedagogy and Master of Peda- 

Year from Oct. to May. Scholarships. 
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NOW READY: 
9 Only resident students are enrolled. Send for 
RB RAN DS ACADEM IC PHYSI OLOGY. abuse giving fullinformation. Address, 5 
_ The author of Lessons on the Human Body has prepared} SECRETARY, FACULTY OF PEDAGOGY, 
this work for High Schools and Academies. The same features that have UNIVERSITY 
rendered his former efforts in this field so successful and popular with ms ' 
teachers everywhere are carefully preserved and perfected in this new work Washington Square, N. Y. City. 
for advanced classes. Plenty of time has been taken in the preparation of 
the work in order that aid from the most helpful sources of information and [J MvERSITY PUBLISHING 0., 
experience might be laid under contribution. 
Specimen copy mailed on receipt of $1.00. Educational Publishers, 
43-47 East 10th St.. NEW YORK. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, Please send for catalogue and price list. 
NEw YORK, BOSTON. CHICAGO. aepapendenee solicited. —_ 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 Broadway, N.Y., 


can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books, 
wherever published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. Catalogues 
of and estimates for School and Library Books on application 


PRANGS’ STANDARD COLORED PAPERS, |,,,,CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO. 


These papers are designed for the purpose of carrying out in public schools the elementary THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


features of the Prang Course of Instruction in Color. 
The Standards of Color presented are reliable for educational purposes, having been adopted | pn, Brooks’ Normal Mathematical Course. 


after long study of the theory. and wide experience in the actual use of Color, as well as after con- 1. Stand Gutte, Geeum, ia Pent Gate. 


ference with jeading artists and colorsts in this country and abroad. 
Each Normal Color is supplemented, on the one side by two tints making a gradual approach 2. Union Arith. Ceurse, in Two Books com- 


toward the light, and on the other side by two shades approaching the dark, thus producing a scale saat a 

of five tones kh, color. Each Norma), Tint, and Shade has been considered, not merely in itself, : bining Mental and Written. 

but also in its relations to the monochrome scale of which it is a part, and to the corresponding | Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 


scales of other Colors. 
These papers are cut in various shapes and sizes, and put up in packages ready for school use. Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry, 


SPECIAL SAMPLE PACKACE, ASSORTED, 10 CENTS. Brooks’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 
For further particulars, address Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
TH E PRANG ED UCATIONAL COM PANY, Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above, 
“ Montgomery’s Nor. Union Systeni of Indust. 
646 Washington St., BOSTON. 43-47 East Tenth St., NEW YORE. Drawing. 
151 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 
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A NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. SHORTHAND. 


rey - . ‘ B: C. Gregory, Supt. Public Schools, Trenton, N. J., 

By Joun W. Cook, Pres. Illinois State Normal University, and Miss N. Cropsgy, Asst. | writes: «Your books have been on Gur list for two 

: . . . ears, and are now beginn on r . ie 

Supt. City Schools, Indianapolis, Indiana. Success achieved in our Evening Shorthand Class is 
very t indeed.” 


ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. Intro.) ADVANCED ARITHMETIC. Introduc- site Phonographic Teacher” (iS) and 
i anua .) sent on recei 0 Ce dress 
ductory price, so cents. tory aa, epee [SAAC PITMAN & SONS. '3 East i4th St., 

, 7 ? i 7 PY 7 7 , 7 w York. habet free. 
Either book mailed for examination, with a view to introduction, on receipt of price. =, ©. aay | gp Pitmean’s 


. | Metropolitan School of Shorthand and Typewriting, % 
CHICAGO Firth 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, ®°STO%, SEY SOP, £! Ave., cor. 17th St. Prices Moderate and Instruc- 


tion Thorough. Circulars 


PARALLEL EDITION of the CLASSICS FRENCH! 


Consisting of the Originals and Translations arranged on opposite pages. “FE ‘ “ M “is 
1. The First Four Books of Cesar’s Commentaries.) Each 12mo. by ee ee ee 
2. The First Six Books of Vergil’s Aeneid. Cloth. Boge Convenintiens, Resting ana Witten, Sir 
3- Select Orations of Cicero. By mail, $1.00. Beruitz & Co., Madison Savare, N.Y.” nin 
Special Offer.—To any Teacher sending us $2.50 we will send a set of the above three books, by mail J —, = SS Ave..' - ¥. 
pagel. A. LOVELL & CO., No. 3 East 14th St., New York, Pine Memsamaen, Boss 
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Kraus Kindergarten Guide, the best book 


° Material (Steiger’s); the on Kindergartening. | Number @ now 
indergarte Largest Assortment in America; 7 ne all we oe 4 reo ——" ‘ 
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the true Freebel System only. &, Steiger & Co., 25 Park Place, New Yorks 
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